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Office, 160-162 Don’t Blame the Butcher or Grocer; 


Telephone 
24th Street 


It may be the Fault of Your Ice! soumrats 


\\ Might as Well Plant Broomsticks 
re ze and Expect Blossoms 


as to look for pure ice from impure waters, You can’t get good bread out 
of poor flour. To get good out of anything, good must first go into it. 

Reader, when you consider the danger to foods created from artificial 
ice, or the product of lakes that form a dumping-ground for a city, you 
can appreciate then the vast benefits and confidence in ( 


The Purest of Pure Ice! 


There is no better water known in this broad land of ours than Lake 
Geneva, the birthplace of Manhattan Ice— the only ice that has forced the 
trust from their high pedestal of independent dictation. No “trust” here , 
—no chances of any kind with thisice. The only ice that commands a low 
temperature. The ice that lasts longest. The safest ice, because purest. 


» Manhattan Ice Company < 


Tides Enough Ice for Twenty Thousand Families! —_—— 
South-214 Competitors (?) Say ‘* Not’’— But 24th Street 


NOW READY. 
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A COMPLETE AND RELIABLE 


Directory of all Importers and Exporters, 


TRANSPORTATION LINES, MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, 
bI1C., ELC., ON EARIRA. 


About 5,000 pages, bound in cloth, with Index separate of 1,000 pages, bound in 


leather, size about gx12 inches. Price, $12.00. Sent by express, charges fully prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


No matter what your line is, if you export or import anything, you cannot afford to 
do without this great work. Agents wanted. Address 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher for United States, 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NuMBER 10. 


O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
—From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 


Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 


There ts no good of life but love, but love! 
What else looks good ts some shade flung from love— 


ee 
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Love gilds ut, gives it worth. 
BROWNING. 


e-co- —! 


The appearance of Miss Hanman’s interesting 
articles on Robert Browning, with the renewal of 
local interest in Chicago by the recent dramatic 
rendering of ‘Ina Balcony,” under the direction of 
Miss Anna Morgan, noted elsewhere, warrants the 
presentation on our front page of the genial face of 
the great poet. It is froma photograph, we believe, 
not very familiar to the American student, and pre- 
sents the sunny intelligence, the combination of 
brain and heart Which belong to Robert Browning 
in a striking fashion. At another time we may have 
something to say further concerning the dramatic 
rendering of ‘In a Balcony” than is offered by our 
correspondent. Suffice it at present to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to Miss Morgan. Any one who 
laboriously undertakes to interpret this great author 
to the public is a benefactor. 

—s 

The African Methodists of Springfield, Ill., are 
starting out on a commendable venture,—that of 
building a.Lincoln Memorial Church at this, the old 
home of Lincoln. It is to be a building that will 
have historic features. It is to contain a museum 
of slavery, and memorial windows to the great anti- 
slavery heroes. The estimated cost of the church 
is to be no less than fifty thousand dollars. We 
hope so noble an undertaking will not be marred by 
a violation of perspective, which would be the case 
if some of the names proposed to be commemo- 


om ee 


rated in the windows, should be allowed to remain 
for economic, social, or political reasons, in a coim- 
pany where they do not belong. Let there be no 
pigmies placed among the giants. 

——_ 

There is something very interesting and reassur- 
ing in the oratorical contests now in order between 
the great educational institutions. It is a relief 
from the weariness of football slang, and the semi- 
professionalism of the athletic grounds. It is a re- 
turn to the old Cambrian contests of the Eisteddfod. 
It stimulates the better forces of human nature. 
Last week the Badger boys, under the lead of E. A. 
Kvans of Spring Green, Wis., came to Evanston 
and carried off the honors, although the Methodist 
boys of the Northwestern won applause and credit 
by making the triumph of the students from the 
Wisconsin University so difficult. 


oe +e: — 


The May number of the Mew England Magazine 
contains as its initial article a beautifully illustrated 
account of Daniel French’s work as a sculptor. 
Here we see how beautiful, even in the reproduction 
in black and white, are the works of his hand. There 
is great power in the pathetic and sweet group of 
the teacher and his deaf-mute pupil, and the 
monumental angels. Here we meet again the 
splendid horses and the gallant horsewomen of the 
quadriga that crowned the Peristyle of the Colum- 
bian Exposition; while the Goddess of the Repub- 
lic, now in such a pitiable state of degeneracy in 
Jackson Park, stands here in her pristine dignity. 
Surely Daniel French is a name to be spoken in love. 
He has wrought for the noble development of the 


‘United States. 


o-mUl eo oelhlh/! 


Just as the Mew Angland Magazine for this month 
lays before us the hopeful exhibit of the Armour 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago is stirred with an 
anxiety lest it may lose the services of the minister 
whose inspiring words, perhaps, gave to the founder 
the primal impulse, and who has since led in the 
shaping of the Armour Institute. It does not yet 
appear whether Dr. Gunsaulus will accept the invita- 
tion that comes from New York City. If he goes, 
Chicago will lose a man whose voice has been 
listened to by appreciative thousands,—an indepen- 
dent and aggressive thinker. There is always an 
uncounted element in Dr. Gunsaulus’s speech. ‘One 
never knows what he is to say next,—least of all, 
perhaps, does he know it himself,—but it is always a 
fresh word, coming out of an active mind and sym- 
pathetic heart. « 
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We rejoice to see that Postmaster General Gary 
isa firm and aggressive advocate of postal savings 
banks. This, to our mind, is one of the most benign 
suggestions before the American public to-day. No 
other one thing within the power of the national 
government will go so far toward restoring confi- 
dence, and eventually lay the foundation of a whole- 
some financial system, as a wise postal savings bank 
system. It will put an end to the scandal and the 
misery so often caused by the failure of private 
savings banks, the wicked robbery of the economies 
of the poor. It will inspire thrift and confidence, 
and put at the disposal of the government a large 
trust and reserve fund, which would necessarily 
yield great economic results. 
Gary! Give us postal savings banks and bring the 
United States abreast, in this respect, of its more 


Good for General 


progressive associates among European govern- 


ments. 


—— 

A correspondent, writing from Brookline, Mass., 
says: “I am delighted that THe New Unity takes 
so much interest in our avild birds, and therefore 
aroused an interest in others. Thanks to it, I have 
become an associate member of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, and local secretary for Wellesly 
Hills. Last Wednesday the matter of wearing 
aigrettes and the plumage of wild birds came up for 
the consideration of the members of our club, and 
ten women joined the Audubon Society. All this 
is due to the seed sown by Tur New Unity. May 
it live long and prosper!" Our correspondent ac- 
companies this letter with an eight-page publication 
entitled Livd Day, prepared by Superintendent C. A. 
Babcock of Oil City, Pa., for the Journal of Educa- 
tion, reprinted by the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety. It is packed with practical suggestions which 
only the good teacher can fully appreciate. 

| 

The Jnter Ocean for last Sunday contains two 
columns of further material concerning the World’s 
Congress of Religions, called at Delhi for 1898. It 
contains words of commendation from Dr. Lyman 
Abbott and others, with a list of well-known Amer- 
icans who have expressed an intention of being 
present. The religious world will watch with pro- 
found interest the development of this scheme, 
which, in its origin and management, is_ extra- 
Christian, not anti-Christian, or non-Christian. 
Christianity was host at,Chicago. _Mohammedan- 
ism, in one form or another, we take it, will be host 
at Delhi. How interesting and suggestive the ex- 
periment will be! The vicissitudes which such an 
undertaking is subjected to are numerous. Many 
uncontrollable circumstances may outwardly defeat, 
but here again it is a case where failure is success, 
and defeat is glory. But may the Delhi congress 
know no failure, and overcome all circumstances 


that make for defeat! 
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The grounds of the Centennial Exposition at 
Nashville are open. 
beauty is inaugurated. 


The six months’ festival of 
Everything seems to indi- 
cate that it will be a seasdn of real education to the 


masses on high lines. It will carry the benedic- 


tions of peace and progress far beyond the limits of 
the state of Tennessee. We have every reason to 
believe that the exhibit of material things will be 
worthily matched by the exhibit of mental and 
spiritual wares. Great educational and religious 
gatherings will consecrate the material triumphs. 
The American Congress of Women, the Humane 
Society, various other philanthropic, educational, 
and religious occasions will prepare the way for the 
fitting climax of the Congress of Religions to be 
held October 19-24. Let our readers begin now 
to save the moncy that will enable them to attend 
and receive first-hand the benedictions of the South, 
giving in turn to the South the best any one has to 
give, —a bit of themselves. 
—— 

The Brahmacharin Bodhabikshu, one of the latest 
and youngest representatives of oriental thought in 
the modern guise of theosophy, now in America, 
who sojourned for a while at Chicago, is now on 
the Pacific Coast. The young man has learned too 
well the western trick of denunciation, the habit of 
affirming his thoughts by negations. This tendency 
seemed to have reached a climax at San Francisco 
last week, when he denounced the: American women 
This 
seems at least ungracious from one who has received 
We 
do not object to the plain speech of our Hindu 
brother; only if he is to take up the Western 
methods, he must accept the Western penalty, 
which passes prompt judgment on the words of a 
speaker. 


before-a congress of women, as savages. 


so many courtesies from the hands of women. 


Neither his silk robes nor his orientalism 
will protect him from the sharp test of discussion, 
and the honest, though sometimes rude, conflict oh 
ideas. The brother will learn after a while that there 
is more than one way of looking at things. 


_--?-o:- —s 


Our neighbor, Rev. R. A. White of the Stewart 
Avenue Universalist Church, in his little parish 
sheet, urges a ‘‘ Conference of the Powers,” bor- 
rowing a phrase from Kipling. Heé urges “ regular 
meetings of representatives from different organiza- 
tions, to discuss matters of common interest, and to 
enable all to know the best of each.” Mr. Gannett 
is announced to present a paper at the Middle 
States Conference of Unitarian Churches this week, 
at Toronto, Canada, on ‘Civic Communion of 
Churches,’ which, we suspect, points in the same 
direction. That the time has come when the more 
progressive churches are seady to form such an 
alliance in the interest of common work, we fully 
believe. In Paris such a combination among the 
progressive Protestant churches is already realized. 
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They issue joint bulletins, setting forth the various 
activities of the societies and the various utter- 
ances of the speakers, so that the public may know 
the ‘‘ where,’’ the ‘‘ what,”’ and the ‘‘ who,” as relates 
to the liberal pulpit of Paris at any giventime. Let 
Chicago follow Mr. White’s lead. 
‘Conference of the Powers.” 


Let us have a 
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A correspondent sends a clipping from a Southern 
paper, saying that the pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Memphis recently warned his 
people against the Unitarian Conference, soon to be 
held in that city, characterizing it as a dangerous 
and insidious enemy to Christianity. It is easy to 
meet denunciation with denunciation, and to prove 
that the Presbyterian himself is an enemy to Chris- 
tianity; but there is a deeper significance in this pro- 
test. The anxiety of our Presbyterian brother 
shows his faithlessness in the virility of truth. His 
theology is necessarily deplorable, excluding so 
many good and high men from his ‘ Christian” 
fold; but his sincerity and earnestness are the sav- 
ing quality, and may make his ministry a vital and 
a helpful one to his people. Men can never be 
wholly in the wrong who are caught in the passion 


of disinterestedness. An enthusiasm for what seems 


to them truth is ever beautiful, and history proves 
that by such men the world is moved forward. Our 


Unitarian friends need not be much concerned over 


the denunciation. It does behoove them to emulate 


the earnestness, frankness, and zeal of this Presby- 
terian brother. 


ee -2e- —s 


The Chicago Ethical Society has adjusted itself to 
the requirements of the Illinois marriage law ina 


dignified way. The law provides that 
All persons belonging to any religious society, church, or 
denomination may celebrate their marriage according to the 


rules and principles of such religious society, church, -or de- 
nomination. 


Therefore, in order to explain its position, the 
society passed the following resolution, which not 
only meet, as we should think, the full spirit of the 
law, but offer an interpretation of religion in.accord- 


ance with the deepening significance and the broaden- 
ing scope of the word: 

Resolved, That while we do not regard ourselves as a re- 
ligious society in the sense of holding certain beliefs as to 
God and the hereafter, and while our members are perfectly 
free to take such attitude as they choose as to such beliefs, 
and to join societies holding the beliefs they respectfully favor, 
we do regard ourselves as a religious society in the sense of 
giving to morality a supreme and sacred place in our regard, 
of making it the ruling principle in our lives, of giving it 
reverence, homage, and devotion. The love and practice of 
the good is not a secondary matter to us; it is our primary, 
highest concern, it makes our religion—in it we wish to edu- 
cate our children, in accordance with it we wish to have the 
marriage ceremony performed, in following it we find our con- 
solation in face of trial and trouble, and in harmony with it 
we wish the last rites to be performed over our remains. 

Resolved, That in accordance with this understanding we do 
solemnly and publicly declare that we consider ourselves “a 
religious society,” and are entitled to those privileges regard- 
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ing the celebration of marriage which are mentioned in the 


Revised Statutes of the Commonwealth of Illinois, as above 
quoted. 


Resolved, That we hereby authorize the lecturer of our 
society to perform the marriage ceremony for any of our 
members who may desire it. 


Resolved, That the by-laws of the society be so amended that 
it shall be evident that the performing of the marriage cere- 


mony by the lecturer of the society is “according to the rules 
and principles” of the society. 


so 
Prophecy in Failure. 

Several of our correspondents have alluded to the 
recent ineffectual attempt at a consolidation of the 
Unitarian, Congregational and Methodist churches 
of St. Cloud, Minn., as evidence of the futility, if 
not the absurdity, of the attitude taken by THE New 
Unity, in this matter, viz.: that the era of synthesis 
among Protestants has already set in, that combina- 
tion and co-operation is the duty of the hour;—par- 
ticularly that the duty of liberals is not to magnify 
theological differences, but rather to glorify ethical 
harmonies. One correspondent speaks of the at- 
tempt asa “travesty,” and carries the implication 
that the success of the attempt would carry with it 
intellectual confusion and imply a lack of mental 
integrity on the part of those uniting. To all this 
we would say, with Browning: 


Better fail in the high aim, 
Than vulgarly succeed in the low aim, 


Such failures must inevitably inaugurate so benign 
a movement. Such a disappointment is in its very 
nature a prophesy, and furthermore such efforts im- 


ply a radical exercise of intellect, a profound clear- 


ness of thought, an insight born out of high think-. 


ing far beyond that radicalism that still wastes itself 
in ridiculing the theological conceptions of the past 
and exposing the inconsistencies of forms and doc- 


trines which came into the world through the pro- 


found experiences and high thinking of groping hu- 
manity. That they are being outgrown makes the 
truly rational mind sympathetic and not contemptu- 
ous toward the holders thereof, and he who sees 
nothing in these doctrines but a suitable cushion 
into which to plant his logical arrows, is neither 
radical nor liberal. The liberal church, whose ex- 
istence is justified chiefly by the errors found in 
other churches, has a place.in the world, but it is a 
transient place. Its kingdom must ever grow less 
and the highest work it can do is to speed the time 
when it will have no good reason to exist. But the 
church that takes into its heart the needs of the 
community, that is ever overshadowed with the con- 
sciousness of the common humanity to which it be- 
longs, is to be the cathedral church whose place 
becomes more and more sure with the developing 
life of the community in which it-lives. Because 
we believe in clear thinking and would ever vindi- 
cate the sanctities of the intellect, we rejoice in the 
prophetic failure at St. Cloud, and believe it to be 
the harbinger of many victories. This failure does 
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not prove that there are none too many churches in 
st. Cloud; it only proves that the folly of schism 
has sunk deep, and that it is a long way out of the 
imbecility of denominationalism and sectarian nar- 
rowness which is the scandal of Protestantism. 


‘¢ Business is Business!’ 


This is one of the most dangerous, as it is one of 
the most familiar, epigrams of the commercial world. 
It is a phrase fraught with dangers to the business 
man’s conscience, and burdened with confusion to 
the novice in sociology. It is a phrase that belongs 
to the “ hocus pocus”’ species, something to conjure 
by, a short cut of conscience, a justification of 
doubtful methods, an argument where there is -no 
place for argument. If it means anything, it means 
that business is a law uato itself, that it is released 
from the hard conditions of the moral law and the 
slow but sure logic of equity; while in reality 
business is practical justice. It is progress; it is 
fair play; it is giving all a chance; it is honor; it is 
refinement; it is thoughtfulness. Or else business 
is the work of the bandit; it is the cut-throat morals 
of the savage; it is theft; it is robbery; it is that 
which will Thevitably degrade the man that pursues 
it, and pauperize those with whom he “successfully” 
deals. 

‘‘ Business is business!”’ This is allied to the 
other phrase, dear to the business man, — ‘ta man 
must live.”” Why should a man live unless his liv- 
ing is worth something to himself and to the world? 
The world is not at all interested in feeding a knave 
or in sustaining a worthless parasite. A man must 
live honorably, must bear his share of the burdens, 
take his proportion of hard knocks, stand disap- 
pointment and grief, if he is to justify his living. 
Ile had better starve like a hero, die in the front 
like a martyr, witness to the truth by his defeat, 
than to live on any other terms. 

The phrase placed at the head of this editorial 
has just had another illustration in the latest devel- 
opment of the Humphrey bills, of which we spoke 
at length in our last week’s issue. Within a few 
days there has appeared in various country papers 
throughout the state of Illinois a very flattering 
estimate of these Humphrey bills, a specious argu- 
ment for their justness and fairness. This unex- 
pected support from these sources, remote from the 
city of Chicago, presumably still more remote from 
the corrupting influences of Chicago capital, non- 
plussed many people, until it was discovered, through 
the diligence of the Chicago Z7726une, that this ‘‘ read- 
ing matter” was so much- advertising .material 
‘placed "’ by an advertising firm in the city of Chi- 
cago at so much per line, or at a generous rate for 
the space involved, the contract being that it should 
appear as reading matter. This much the /7dune 
has found out, but it has not yet been able to find 
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out who pays for these advertisements, for of course 
it would he a breach. of faith for the advertising 
agents to betray the confidences of their customers. 
They but passed onthe proposition. The editors of 
these papers accepted the terms and sold the space 
set apart by public estimation and common consent, 
to their own ideas, for a money consideration. Of 
course, once the discovery is made, the usefulness 
of these advertisements is gone. It isa boomerang, 
and the advertisers, whoever they may be, have 
their humiliation, and their bills to pay. A good in- 
vestment if it will help slowly to clear up the public 
mind as to what business is. And so we close as 
we began, by saying that business is not business 
unless it is honorable and profitable to the world. 
When it is anything else than that, it is a fraud or 
robbery. Here, as elsewhere, Emerson's maxim 
holds true, ‘That cannot be good for the bee 
that is not good for the swarm.’’ Personal success 
secured by the sacrifice of community interest or 
corporate well-being is itself a failure most 
disastrous. 
—" 


The Cost of a Dinner. 


Recently a gentleman who is fond of arithnretic made up 
his mind that he would find out how much a dinner really 
cost. This gentleman asked how mucha simple dinner, that he 
was eating, cost, and he was told seventy-five cents. He con- 
tradicted this, and then made out the following statement 
about the cost of that dinner: The pepper, he said, came from 
ten thousand miles away. It grewon a little bush about eight 
feet high, which must have had a growth of at least five years, 
The pepper was picked green; it had to be dried in the sun, 
and this meant employing women. It took one shipanda 
thousand miles of railroad to bring the pepper to the United 
States. The tea on the table came from China, the coffee 
from South America, ‘The codfish had to be brought from 
Maine. Men had to be employed to catch the fish; other men 
and women were employed in drying, packing and boxing it, 
and it, too, had to make a long railroad journey. The flour of 
which the bread was made was grown in Dakota; some one 
owned the land, and that meant the investing of capital; and 
then he had also to pay wages toworking-men. The flour had 
to be ground, and the building of the mill and the plant, or 


machinery, meant more money-.invested. The millers had to 
be paid; coopers had to be paid for making the barrels; and, 
of course, the wood of which the barrels were made had to be 
cut and sawed and shaped, and this meant the employment of 
more men. Then the flour had to be shipped over the rail- 
road and handled again by cartmen before it came into the 
house. The salt came from the Indian reservation in the 
northwesfern part of New York state, The canned peaches 
came from California, and they, too, represent the employ- 
ment of capital and labor. The spices in the cake came from 
the Spice Islands in the Indian Archipelago. After the gen- 
tleman had pointed out what the dinner really cost, he asked 
what on the table could be raised within the limits of the 
country where they were living. The answer was, only the 
corn bread, the butter, and buttermilk, and it was decided that 
the family could not live on those alone. The gentleman 
estimated that that little dinner represented, directly or in- 
directly, the employment of five hundred millions of dollars of 
capital and o millions of men. It would be quite a les- 
son in geography for each of the little folks to try to discover 
where their dinners came from,—Z%ke Outlook. 


~~ -2.- —J 


The last days of Professor Drummond seem to have been 
extremely pathetic. He was quite helpless, and had to be 
wheeled about in a bath-chair. His old friends, Prof. G, A. 
Smith and Dr. Stalker, were very attentive to him. When 
the latter was leaving him on the occasion of his last visit, 
Drummond gave the doctor a portrait of himself seated in the 
bath-chair, under which he had written, “The Descent of 
Man.”—TZkhe Advance, 
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The Luberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: Everyone Re- 
sponsible for His Own. 


Evolution. 


Behold the wild wolf prowling on the plains, 
Seeking to slay the sheep in days of old, 
Then turn and see the savage as he gains 
The shepherd kindness that protects the fold. 


So by man’s care.a growth of instinct comes, 
Reversing all that nature early knew; 

The finer force the evil power benumbs, 
And keeps its spirit tender, trusty, true! 


And shall we not the open lesson learn, 
So to instruct the soulin laws of peace, 
That we, by living, such attainment earn, 
And bring the world the day when wars shall cease? 
WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


On the Outer Rim.—I. 


Wider Evolution. 
“A polyp stranded on the shores of Time, 
Vain longing for the illimitable Deep.” 

One of our humbler poets upon atime took the world to 
task, with fiery zeal and not unmelodious verse, wherein he 
pictured Man in the above scientific, if not altogether compli: 
mentary, terms. Yet, polyps though we be,—or may actually 
have been in the remote past,— it is not inappropriate for us to 
rejoice that our polypial lot has been cast in the closing years 
of the memorable nineteenth century, Weare thus witnesses 
of some remarkable changes and developments in the realm of 
thought beside which the invention of the telegraph is insig- 
nificant. Yet, how few really appreciate the importance of 
that evolution! 

Several billions of us polyps, not exactly stranded on the 
shores of Time,—let us forgive the poet’s license,—are living 
a very active, if ephemeral, life on earth, crowding and jostling 
one another in eager haste to taste something which we vainly 
imagine to be delectable; chasing fugitive pleasures which, if 
secured, turn to ashes at our touch; toadying or bullying, un- 
dermining each other, or openly quarreling and killing, in order 
to gain some selfish advantage. Thus we logically carry out 
a complicated, though definite, extension of the principle which 
Charles Darwin, referring to the lower animals, characterized 
as the struggle for existence. 

Although this must be accepted as one of the factors of the 
law of evolution, there is some room for doubt as to the real- 
ity of another important principle which has been called the 
survival of the fittest. This assertion will, lam aware, be set 
aside at once as rank scientific heresy, But taking even the 
lower animals, is it true that either the strongest, or the 
fiercest, or the handsomest —the preponderance of qualities 
going to make up what is generally ‘characterized as fittest 
—are the ones that survive? Ina large herd of cattle there 
will be found all shades of health, strength, and beauty, yet 
the weaker and the uglier are as apt to be prolific and to sur. 
vive accident as the stronger. And among wild animals it is 
the fiercest and the strongest that are ever ready for battle, 
while the weaker, recognizing their inferiority, secure safety 
in flight. 

But if there is a law, it must prevail throughout the whole 
range of evolution. Who pretends that among mankind the 
“fittest” survive? Are there not millions of physically weak 
and imperfect human beings for every thousand of healthy 
Ones? Nay, more, may it not be said that men and women of 
perfect organization areSo rare as to be exceptional? Of all 
the persons in your circle of acquaintance, is there one who 
has not some weak point? This one, perhaps, has poor eye- 
Sight, that one weak lungs, a third is subject to throat diffi- 
culty, a fourth to heart trouble, another to rheumatism, and so 
on through the whole gamut of human ills. And yet repro- 
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duction is general, and the fi.test remain ina decided minority. 
The statistics of our civilization show a constantly increasing 
proportion of the poor, the physically and mentally imperfect, 
the criminal classes. Then, how can there be a survival of 
the fittest? 

And yet evolution implies advance, and how can progress 
be made if the unfit survive? It is only in the light of a wider 
evolution that such an apparent contradiction may be ex- 
plained. Darwin took up the animal kingdom and established 
the order of succession, Showing how from lower forms the 
higher ones evolved, and that man must of necessity have 
sprung from the brutes. In order to fortify his argument he 
pointed out how many of our mental traits are exhibited by 
the lower animals. Here very properly his work terminated, 
It was only an entering wedge, an initial attempt at opening 
the eyes‘of the Western world which had been so long blinded 
by religious error, But if evolution is a law, can it have limi- 
tations? Must it not be traced backward and downward from 
the higher animal, Man, through the lower animal, into the 
vegetable world, and still further down into the mineral? 
And must we not resolve this mineral into its separate mole- 
cules? And, finally, may we not locate the origin of evolution 
in the one atom of matter, from which all subsequent forms 
have been developed to even the highest and mostcomplicated? 

So far science makes no positive denial. 

This hypothesis is not new. .It has been put forward by 
certain obscure schools of philosophy from time immemorial, 
and modern science, while not admitting its truth, is content 
to assume an agnostic position on the subject, But the wider 
evolution may not stand upon conventionality, nor fear the 
scowl of the bigot. ‘The end of the century may see the adop- 
tion by many minds of a real cosmogony,a true theory of evolu- 
tion, magnificent in its simplicity. 

It may be admitted that man is a threefold being, having a 
material form (body), a psychic consciousness (soul), which is 
just beginning to be thoroughly recognized, though as yet far 
from understood, and a divine nature (spirit) or that which 
belongs to the infinite, and in our present condition quite un- 
developed... Now, Darwin in his “ Descent of Man” could not 
limit himself to physical evolution. He was compelled to take 
into account certain observed facts regarding the mental traits 
of men andthe lower animals. These facts, however, were 
used solely to fortify his argument for development on the 
physical plane. But law is inexorable, and if the mind of man 
appears, no matter how faintly, in the brute, then mind must 
evolve, and there can be no limit to its growth in either direc- 
tion. No one can put his finger on any given point in the his- 
tory of evolution, and say, “ Here began that something which 
is not matter.” 

Of course it seems absurd to think of mind in connection 
with the vegetable. Even the lowest animals may not have a 
real mind, but something akin to it which we call instinct, and 
which has a tendency to become more rational as they advance 
into higher forms. To think of a vegetable having even 
instinct seems absurd until we recall the sensitive plant and 
some of those aqueous productions, which may be either 
animal or vegetable so far as science can ascertain. Besides, 
when you come to protoplasm, science admits that the same 
plasmic substance may develop either an animal or a plant, 
and no one can possibly foretell which. Atany rate the plant 
would have, to a certain extent, sensation, to say nothing 
about an abundant amount of vitality. The life-principle may 
perhaps contain properties which in the process of evolution 
will appear as sensation. 

We now come to what many will regard as the wildest 
fable of all. But law is universal. When in the course of our 
investigation we come to the mineral kingdom, the temptation 
to draw the line at this point becomes almost irresistible. But 
stern logic drives us on. The stone looks so utterly lifeless 
and shapeless; besides, did not science long since make a sharp 
distinction between organic and inorganic matter? Yet, being 
in unbiased quest of truth, we must inquire whether or not 
this dull piece of earth has any property besides that of mat- 
ter, We observe at once that it does possess the quality of 
cohesion. Well, what is that mysterious force which binds 
the molecules together? It cannot be anything like gravita- 
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tion, Is it anything in the nature of vitality? Can it be allied 
even distantly to the life-principle? Singularly enough, 
science fails utterly to explain the nature of cohesion, leaving 
us to guess it out for ourselves. But there is another property 
of the mineral which science has distinctly recognized, though 
only in recent years, and somewhat reluctantly at that. Ina 
general way the public has been informed of a certain prop. 
erty belonging to or associated with all matter, namely, vibra- 
tion. Thus is vindicated the old axiom that there can be no 
matter without motion. It has remained for the closing years 
of the century to proclaim the scientific truth of the mysteri- 
ous law of vibration—that disturbance of the ether which, 
according to its rate, produces sound, color, light, heat, and 
electricity. Likewise every atom of matter in the stone is in 
a constant state of vibration, And the latest theory of vibra- 
tion is that all the forms in the universe are produced by vary- 
ing rates of vibration among the material atoms of which they 
are composed. The atoms are eternally clashing, no matter 
how closely joined in appearance, in a piece of hammered steel 
just the same as in a clod of earth. 

Here, then, we find both threads of our investigation meet- 
ing at a common point of origin,the atom. And the atom has 
not only a material form, but a something besides, a vibratory 
motion, What is the vibration? It isnot matter. ds it spirit? 
No. Isit something which under the eternal law of evolu- 
tion may develop, along with its material nature, out of force 
motion, out of motion life, out of life sensation, out of sensa- 
tion instinct, out of instinct mind? This is the question which 
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diate pressures of selfishness with after-thoughts from a spir- 
itual ideal. 

The average social judgment follows the human first 
thought rather than its second thought. And that first thought 
is always an instinct for the visible and material. It has a 
clothes philosophy and a bank-balance philosophy. It bows to 
the frock-coat and nods to the blouse; it uses one tone to the 
millionaire, and another, very different, to the drawer of a 
pound a week. Where this instinct is unbalanced by others, 
its exhibition is undoubtedly a somewhat sorry spectacle. 
Satirists, both at home and abroad, have affected to discover in 
this island its especial habitant. Emerson declared the wor- 
ship of Mammon was our ultimate religion, an opinion which 
received some countenance from Sydney Smith in his saying 
that “poverty was infamous in England.” MHazlitt thought 
Manchester and Liverpool the chief seats ofthe cult, places in 
which, according to him, “ you laugh not in proportion to a 
man’s wit, but his wealth; where you speak by the pound and 
are heard by the rood.” One traces the same note in Gold- 
smith's wail from his London garret —“An ugly and a poor 
man is society here only for himself, and such society the 
world lets me enjoy in great abundance.” 

Upon this one may make two remarks: first, that so far as 
we have observed, the pound sterling and its equivalents are 
held in quite as high esteem in other countries as in our own; 
and second, that while the homage paid to wealth and station 
is often ignoble and false, the feeling in which it has its rise is 


one of which humanity, on the whole, has no need to be 
ashamed, For wealth, after all, has a spiritual origin. In the 
main, notwithstanding the many exceptions, it is a sign of fac- 
ulty, a reward of inward character. The men who create it 
are, in the last result, men who have worked harder, seen 
further, planned better, than their fellows. It follows on the 
steps of integrity, thrift, and temperance as harvest follows the 
sun. A generation of poor religious men is followed by a gen- 
eration of rich ones. Witness the story of the Quakers, of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, of the Methodists. 
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the wider evolution is now asking. 
Beyond mind there are yet other and higher stages, Mind 
may be described as a lower phase or plane of soul, whose 
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highest state is intuitive knowledge or wisdom. Evolution 
can only end in pure spirit. - 
Taking this broad view of what may be called soul-evolu- 
tion, it will be seen that Darwin's theory of the survival of the 
fittest is not necessary, or at least is not a correct expression 
of the process, A better theory, according to the wider 
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evolution, would be described as accumulation of experience. 
The lowest forms, being endowed with spirit, even though 
latent, or existing in the most primitive state, have the capacity 
for improvement by means of experience, and throughout 
countless millions of years have acquired the complicated 
mental and physical mechanisms now seen in the human race. 

And throughout the millions of ages yet to come the pro- 
cess will go on, until mankind, freed from the burdens of the 
flesh and the bonds of ignorance, will have become spiritual- 
ized and perfect. But long ere then may we realize the 
beautiful occult allegory of that which “sleeps in the stone, 
dreams in the plant, and awakes in man!” 

Gro. E. WRIGHT, 


Our Social Verdicts. 


{ The following comes to us all the way around through the /zdian Mes- 
senger of Calcutta, from our old friend John Brierly, Esq., of the Christian 
World, London, with so sound a wisdom on some disputed questions that 
we reproduce it for our western readers. 


Amid the wonderful play of faculty in the daily life of a 
modern man, there is, perhaps, nothing morecomplicated, more 
subtle, more every way noteworthy, than that exhibited by his 
inner apparatus of social judgment. In the course of an aver- 
age twenty-four hours he comes into contact with numbers of 
people, richer, poorer, cleverer, duller, morally higher, morally 


lower, than himself, At times the disparity is great and unmis- » 


takable; at others it requires the nicest discrimination to dis- 
cover it. In every case the inner verdict is recorded instanta- 
neously, and decides the word, the intonation, the gesture, 
with which he receives the new-comer. What is the code by 
which he formulates these judgments? On what does he found 
his admirations; his tolerances, his aversions? The question 
opens curious insight’ into the twists and doublings of our 
human nature. It gives glimpses at once of the goal toward 
which it moves, and of the long and baffling detours it makes 
in the efforts to reach it. For our social verdicts are an amal- 
gam. They are a mixture of low and high; of primitive, bar- 
barous instincts with the results of ages of culture; of imme- 


Of its abuses it is, alas! 
only too easy to speak, but in its essence wealth is idea, 
thought, faculty, hardened into the concrete; it is vigor of 
brain and power of soul precipitated into visible fact. Man has 
not been quite the abject fool which some of his satirists have 
made him out to be in recognizing this fact and giving it due 
consideration. 

Where the mistake about the wealth cult comes in is pre- 
cisely the point of origin of all idolatries; namely,in forgetting 
the spiritual idea while worshiping its outward manifestation. 
So far as the respect for wealth or rank is a respect for the 
qualities which created them, it is, we say, a wholesome 
respect. It is a part of the recognition of the sovereignty of 
the better man. What may not be forgotten, however, is that 
the average wealth-creator is, after all, of the lower order of 
sovereignty. He obtains his social reward quicker precisely 
because his success appeals to the commoner instincts. . Tha 
more spiritual leader has to wait longer for his scepter because 
the appreciation of him requires a higher faculty, and so is 
confined to a narrower circle. The eighteenth century mer- 
chant was driving his carriage while Johnson was living in a 
garret and fasting two days a week, and while Schiller was 
asking whether the gods, in partitioning the earth, had left 
any place for the poet. But man, at his roughest and lowest, 
has the spiritual in him, and the teacher who addresses him- 
self to it, though.he may suffer cruelly while a slow-moving 
world is examining his credentials, will get his place in the end. 
He will get it in the end, and it will turn out to be a higher 
one than any that money can buy. So sure of this is a true 
leader that we have the spectacle, in these supposedly Mam- 
mon-worshiping days, of a Ruskin, born into a great fortune, 
making as much haste for conscience sake to get rid of it as 
others do to gain one, and in his self-imposed poverty reigning 
as a monarch in a million hearts. 

There is, indeed, something at once pathetic and revealing 
in the way humanity clings to its great men, spite of their 
often grievous failings. One wonders a little sometimes at the 
enthusiasm of religious and Presbyterian Scotland for its 
Burns, when one remembers certain of his sayings and of his 
doings, orat the reverence fora Turner in view of those Satur- 
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day night orgies of his. But there is an easy answer. Man’s 
reverence for genius, however coupled that genius may have 
been with folly, is at bottom the recognition that in this one 
sphere is an interpreter of God, standing nearer to Him in the 
matter of his art than his fellows, seeing clearer into the 
Divine laws and more swiftly and surely obeying them. 

Our social verdicts are, amongst other things, a revelation 
of character. They reveal precisely the degree to which, 
within us, the barbarous, primitive instincts have been modi- 
fied by spiritual culture, To the extent to which this latter 
process has gone on will be the facility with which we pene- 
trate external shows and get at inner realities, to found on 
them our judgments, One of the surest signs of a gentleman 
is his faculty in mixed society of finding out the strong, best 
points of his neighbor, and of regarding him in view of those 
qualities. He may himself be possessed of a thousand superi- 
orities, but his instinct will be to find out the thing the man he 
talks with knows better than he, that so he may help him to 
show at his best. A true culture will make us hungry for good 
scciety. But it will be good in other than the conventional 
sense. To push into a circle of “smart” people who do not 
want us, because, in their turn, they are eager to reach a cir- 
cle which does not want them, is a pursuit on which we have 
no suggestion to offer. The wise man’s circle, so far as he 
can control it by his own choice and verdict, will be amongst 
those whose knowledge can teach him or whose virtues can 
inspire him. 


And this leads to our final observation: that the best, and, 
indeed, the only satisfactory and enduring kind of social fel- 
lowship is that which has a spiritual basis. Carlyle, hater of 
shams and conventionalities as he was, saw this and confessed 
it: “As to the people I see,” he remarks, “the best class of all 
are the religious people. It teaches me again that the best of 
this class is the best that one will find in any class whatsoever.” 
It is this camaraderie of kindred spirits that links in the happi- 
est way all social grades. One of Robert Hall’s closest inti- 
mates was a poor laboring man whom he entertained at dinner 
on Sundays, and from whose simple but genuine piety his own 
soul found constant refreshment. Bishop Ken had no happier 
hours than those he passed with poor Christian people to 
whom he every week played host, and with whom he con- 
versed on the themes which united them. Spiritual law is, in 
fact, at top and bottom of this universe, and our social fellow- 
ships, our social joys, and our social verdicts are worthy only 
as they are in right relation to it.—¥. B., in Christian World, 


The Liberal Congress. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Liberal Con- 
gress was held in the gentlemen’s parlor of the Sherman 
House on Monday, April 26th, at 2:30 p.m, Present, Presi- 
dent H. W. Thomas, Vice-President Emil G. Hirsch, Director 
R. W. White, Treasurer Leo Fox, and Secretary Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. A large amount of correspondence was presented 
from various non-resident members of the board, concerning 
the programme for the approaching Congress at Nashville. 
Special suggestions were submitted from T. W. Higginson, 
E. P. Powell, David Starr Jordan, Philip S. Moxom, L. J. 
Duncan, J. H. Crooker, and others. 

The finances were discussed and an appropriation of $200 
from the $500 subscription of the Free Religious Association ; 
a subscription of $100 from John C. Haynes of Boston, and 
$300 as voted by the American Hebrew Union, were reported. 
A contribution from Sinai Congregation was promised at an 
early day. The money in hand about covers all bills up to 
date, but to be able to present an adequate congress at Nash- 
ville next October a considerable sum of money must be 
raised. It was voted that the secretary ask all societies that 
through their minister or otherwise have justified an expecta- 
tion of sympathy, for a contribution or subscription at as early 
a date as possible, and that he solicits correspondence in the 
interest of such with all interested friends. 

The President reported a recent visit to Nashville, during 
which he held conference with the local clergy and the repre- 
sentatives of the exposition. The indications in his estimation 
are that the Congress will be largely attended. The secre- 
tary reported communications from several laymen in the 
South, including General James B. Gordon of Georgia, and ex- 
Governor H. Clay Evans of Tennessee, and others, expressing 
sympathy and interest in the undertaking. The secretary 
also reported that during his recent visit in Paris he attended 
an important meeting of the committee who have in charge 
the organization of the congress in the year 1900 to be held 
in that city or Versailles; that the committe is hopeful of suc- 
cess, After various instructions to the secretary concerning 
the men and topics for the next congress, the meeting 
adjourned. JENKIN LLoyD JONEs, 

General Secretary, 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


—* Get thee up into the high mountain; lft up thy voice 


with strength: be not afraid. 


" 


—_— ——__ _—_- _________. * 


Browning as Agnostic, Optimist, Christian. 
By MATILDA W. HAMMAN. 


Continued from New Unity of April 29, 1897. 
Three Phases of Browning’s Hope: (2) In Sin. 


And how does Browning meet that worse failure which 
we call sin? 

He says that “evil is null, is naught,” but he does not 
leave sin and guilt out of his scheme of things; they have a 
large place in his work. Browning’s villains are many and 
carefully delineated, as positively evil and as active as in real 
life, but to his eye never hopelessly evil, He finds in the last 


analysis of each one some “trace of undeveloped good,” which 
makes him believe that 


“Subsisteth ever 
God’s care above, and I exult 
That God, by God’s own ways occult, 
May—doth, I will believe—bring back 
All wanderers to a single track.” 


“«* * * JT reach into the dark, 
Feel what I cannot see, and still faith stands; 
I can believe this dread machinery 
Of sin and sorrow, would confound me else, 
Devised—all pain, at most expenditure 
Of pain by Who devised pain—to evolve, 
By new machinery in counterpart, 
The moral qualities of man—how else ?— 
To make him love in turn and be beloved, 
Creative and self-sacrificing, too, 
And thus eventually Godlike.” 


He says conscience is never dead in the dullest or the most 
wicked; that the still small voice makes itself heard in the 
deafest ear; that the moral law holds sway over the most 
degraded; that love and pity, human or divine, can and do 
redeem the most helpless slaves of sin and passion. 

A tyrant would rid himself of a subject whom he hates, 
He strikes him; he tries to entrap him into treason; he seeks 
his vulnerable point to wound and plague him; he finally 
resolves to extinguish him at any price, when lo!— 

“Just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed. 
So I was afraid.” 
Every human law defied, but the everlasting grasp tightens 
upon him, and cannot be shaken off. 

A father and son, “two wild men,” the last of their line, 
“the wildest and worst,” quarrel one night until the son turns 
the father out of his miserable home, where the two live 
alone. Just as they reach the door, the father tells the son 
that so he dragged his father, long ago, to turn him out,— 

“*¢ But softening here, I heard 
A voice in my heart, and stopped.’ 
Straightway the son relaxed his hold of the father’s throat,”— 
and the two go back to the room where they quarreled, and 
sit the night through in silence. The morning finds the one 
a corpse, and the other a tottering, mumbling, crazed thing. 
So there 7s a power, somewhere, that somehow “turns these 


hard hearts soft.” 
(3.) In Death. 


Browning’s hopefulness in spite of sin is not confined to 
such souls as show in the probation on earth the fruition of his 
hope, or to the “ wanderers” who are actually “brought back 
to the single track.” If that probation is too short, if the 
earthly life is a failure, if he does not see the redemption, 
nevertheless he hopes that the traces of good undeveloped 
here are a prophecy of the life beyond; that it holds a cure for 
a disease which was not curable by the forces at work here, or 
at least in the time given those forces this side the grave. 

Saul, the king, is mad, “troubled by an evil spirit sent from 
God.” He is alone in the ruin and darkness he has brought 
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upon his own soul. His friends can only guess at the outcome 
of his long strife with the Spirit, as he agonizes, “drear and 
stark, blind and dumb,” seemingly beyond the reach of help or 
hope. Thesong of innocent, simple life, of human fellowship, 
of the worship of his people, contains no inspiration to him, 
The thought of his past, with its glorious opportunities, its 
good and honor, all he had done, only restores his reason, but 
has no power to sustain him. The past, with its memories, is 
good; but what of the future? The utmost human endeavor, 
the highest human thought, is not able to solve the problem of 
his sin and sorrow, but “just one lift of God’s hand clears that 
distance —God’s throne from man’s grave.” And that hand 
is stretched out, mighty to save. As far as divine power ex- 
ceeds human power, so far does divine love exceed human 
love. Browning believed in a love and power able— 


“To save and redeem and restore him, maintain at the height 

This perfection,—succeed with life’s dayspring death’s min- 
ute of night, 

Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul the mistake, 

Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now,—and bid him awake 

From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find him- 
self set 

Clear and’ safe in new light and new life,—a new harmony 
ret 

To rd run, and continued, and ended,—who knows?—or 
endure!” 


Guido, in “The Ring and the Book,” seems to me the se- 
verest test of Browning’s optimism. Read the Pope’s indict- 


ment of him, and you never doubt that it sustains his sentence 
of death: : 


‘“ T see him furnished forth for his career, 
On starting for the life-chance in our world, 
With nearly all we count sufficient help: 
Body and mind in balance, a sound frame, 
A solid intellect; the wit to seek, 
Wisdom to choose, and courage wherewithal 
To deal in whatsoever circumstance 
Should minister to man, make life succeed. 
Oh, and much drawback! what were earth without? 

* % x * * 

Fortified by propitious circumstance, 


Great birth, good breeding, with the Church for guide, 
How lives he? 


% + a * ® 
I find this black mark impinge the man: 
That he believes in just the vile of life. 
* * * * 2 
The best he knew and feigned, the worst he took.” 
He made— 
«* * * qa man’s immense mistake, 
Who, fashioned to use feet and walk, deigns crawl. 
* * * * * 
Such I find Guido, midmost blotch of black 
Discernible in this group of clustered crimes.” 


And so, for his last great crime—the murder of his inno- 
cent child-wife, Pompilia, and her father and mother—the 
Pope delivers him to be put to death, because, he says: 


‘For the main criminal I have no hope 
Except in such a suddenness of fate. 
I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky, or sea, or world at all; 
But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and borg 
Through her whole length of mountain visible: 
There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 
And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 
So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved, 
Else I avert my face, nor follow him 
Into that sad, obscure, sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else made first in vain; which must not be.” 


For Guido had had his chance of the “ prize of learning love,” 
and he had not been wholly unsusceptible of love, But he 
lets the chances go, fails to learn love, fills to the brim his cup 
of guilt with the murder. But at the very last, when the exe- 
cutioners come to take him to death, and every appeal to 
earthly power has failed, he shrieks to— 
«“ A bate—Cardinal—Christ—Maria—God, 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me?” 

The last cry to the one who meant love to him, the dead wife, 
without other significance as helper except that,—love. So 
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the poet dares hope he shall “see one instant, and be saved.” 
So he dares follow the soul to that “ obscure, sequestered state 
where God unmakes but to remake” it. 

So it is that, in the presence at once of sin and death, 
Browning is most dauntless. Standing before three dead men, 
unknown suicides, each face bearing the impress of disap- 
pointment, thwarted ambition, greed, hate, lust, despair, he 
says: 

“ My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once prove accurst.” 
So Browning’s hope as to sin seems inextricably interwoven 
with hope as to death. 

At this point again he bravely accepts that condition of the 
growth of the soul, ignorance or uncertainty, arguing at great 
length in “ La Saisiaz” that perfect certainty of continued life 
as the inevitable result of obedience would abrogate the law 
of growth,—that it would leave the soul no liberty of action, no 
choice between good and evil, and therefore no room for 
growth. So, perfect intellectual assurance on this subject is 
notin keeping with the nature of man. Buta probability ofa 
future life; a hope, born of his experience, of his sense of 
abounding life and energy, of the feeling that love and beauty 
and spirit are eternal, and cannot pass away,—this inspires and 
sustains him, and is sufficient for the needs of the present life; 
nay, is the best conceivable condition of his present stage of 
development. 

The effect of perfect certainty of a future life on the pres- 
ent, Browning presents dramatically in the story of Lazarus. 
He shows him with heart and brain moving in heaven while 
his feet stay on earth, and ‘witless of the size, the sum, the 
value in proportion of all things”; out of harmony with the life 
he must live, out of sympathy with his fellows, and “the 
faultier that he knows God’s secret while he holds the thread 
of life.” He gains nothing from the earth-life; he does not 
grow; he only waits for death to restore his being to that 
equilibrium which was lost. by his premature knowledge of 
the other world—premature because acquired before he had 
use for it. 

But while Browning thus disclaims any certainty, and 
declares that he hopes—no more than hopes, though no less— 
for life beyond the grave, it seems to me that his hope is a 
very firm one, that it is absolutely necessary to very much of 
his optimism. His own last words: ° 


.““ Greet the unseen with a cheer: 
Speéd—_fight on, fare ever 
There as here!’’— 


contain the thought which has grown so euititas to us on his 
pages: Life continued beyond the grave. How? Where? 
No answer. Butinits essentials the life we have known here,s— 
strife, struggle, because the soul shall not cease to grow; one 
more chance of learning the lesson of love we missed here: 
such continuity the only reasonable sequence of the life on 
earth; the “ wide compass” it affords the only way of averting 
failure here. 

But life’s apparent failure and its disappointments are not 
the only demands he feels for immortality. The truer and the 
lovelier the life lived here, the deeper the longing for it and 
the stronger the faith that it shall be the soul’s portion. The 
fact is that Browning often feels the need of a larger sphere 
for the soul’s development than our three score years and ten. 
Try to take out of what you have read this winter the element 
of hope of continued life, and how many poems would lose the 
very heart of them! Take it out of the love poems, would 
they be Browning’s love poems? ‘Take it out of “Paracelsus,” 
and would not his failure lead us with him “into a dark tre- 
mendous sea of cloud,” never to emerge? See how its absence 
makes “Cleon” able to be “ glad” only “ for what was.” Take 
it out of “ Apparent Failure,” and the failure is complete, inex- 
plicable. Take it out of the Pope’s soliloquy about Guido, and 
see how lost he is. Take it out of “ Abt Vogler” and “ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,” and, good and true as they were,is not the mystery 
of their lives as inexplicable and almost as depressing as the 
failure of the former? Is not Browning a real interpreter of 
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our thought and experience here? Is not the hope interwoven 
with all the warp and woof of our life? 


Is Browning “ Christian ’’? 


Is Browning Christian? One says of him: “In his temper 
and scope he is Christian. No poet has so finely, with such 
sympathy and power, interpreted the Christian ideas, their 
greatness, their humanity, their spiritual depth. No one has 
better seen what they have done in the life and thought of the 
past. No one more frankly affirms their essential promise. 
* * * He is Christian, not because he accepts any single state- 
ment of the greatest truths, but because he would keep for life 
and the soul a free way to the highest.” This seems to me 
to characterize very accurately and very sympathetically his 
interpretation of Christian thought regarding Christ. 

The idea of incarnation, of the divine indwelling in the 
human, he writes about again and again. He beholds it from 
the point of view of very different characters: David, Karshish, 
and Ferishtah, outside of the pale of Christianity; the beloved 
apostle dying in the desert at the end of the first century; and 
the Pope, at the head of a great branch of the Christian 
church in the seventeenth century,—all talk about the ideaasa 
possible solution of the mystery of sin and pain, as a statement 
of the relation of God and the soul, as a conception of the 
divine, which is at the same time confessed inconceivable, as 
a thought of divine love without limit, which satisfies the 
heart and the reason. David cries to the sin-stricken King: 


“QO Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand!” 
Karshish, thinking of Lazarus’ strange story of “God him- 


self that came and dwelt in flesh on the earth awhile,” writes: 


“So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself. 
Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee.’” 


Ferishtah says: 


“ What if some strange story stood,—whate’erits worth,— 
That the immensely yearned for once befell, 
The sun was flesh once?” 
John says: 
« * * *-The acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 

It is claimed very positively by some that Browning held 
the doctrine of incarnation as accepted by orthodoxy,— God 
incarnate in Jesus Christ. Are they right? 
strange that they thus interpret him, because his treatment of 


God,—the love of which humanity cannot as yet see the proof 
as it sees the proof of God’s power and intelligence. And he 
asks what it matters whether this story of love and self-sac- 
rifice be 


Perhaps it is not 


the theme is, not denial of the doctrine as thus held, but 
affirmation of the higher, more spiritual truth of which the 
doctrine is indeed an imperfect, perhaps an erroneovs and 
misleading, statement. Browning does not so certainly refute 
or assert the incarnation of the divine in the one man, Christ 
Jesus, as he affirms that the divine is incarnate in every man. 
In his larger statement is necessarily included the less, though 
shorn of its exclusive character, of its narrowness, Incarna- 
tion is to him an ever-existent moral or spiritual fact. God in 
each man is the basis of hope for that man. This is the expla- 
nation of man’s struggle to reachan ideal, This is the secret 
of his slow but sure advance from lower to higher, as an indi- 
vidual and as the race. And it is not only hope and power to 
uplift man, but that uplifted humanity is the revelation and 
interpretation of God. God is known as love only through love 
in man. The truest and highest conception of God must be 
expressed in the highest human terms. poten 

He treats the story of Christ, not as historica] fact, but as 
man’s attempt to express the great conception of incarnation, 
—the oneness of God and man. When the Pope is thinking of 
God, and of how he is apprehended more or less clearly by His 
creatures, he recalls “the tale of God” he finds in the world’s 
mouth, which supplies just the instance of love without limit 


of self-sacrifice, needed to make perfect Jhis conception of 
® 3 
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“A fact, 
Absolute, abstract, independent truth, 
Historic, not reduced to suit man’s mind,— 
Or only truth reverberate, changed, made pass 
A spectrum into mind, the narrow eye,— 
What matter, So intelligence be filled?” 


The great central truth of the tale is the fact of infinite love. 
That grasped, is it of any importance, he seems to say, whether 


the tale is exact history, absolutely true, or only man’s imper- 
fect, partial statement of the great truth? 
Notice how this “tale,” as the Pope calls it, is spiritualized 
and illumined to John, as he has grown old— 
“ Living and learning still as years assist 


Which wear the thickness thin 
Of the veil of youth and strength.” 


He says: 
“To me that story—ay, that Life and Death 

Of which I wrote ‘it was’—to me, it is; 

—Is, here and now: I apprehend naught else. 

Is not God now i’ the world His power first made? 

Is not His love at issue still with sin, 

Visibly when a wrong is done on earth? 

Love, wrong, and pain, what see I else around? 

Yea, and the Resurrection and Uprise 

To the right hand of the throne—what is it beside, 

When such truth, breaking bounds, o’erfloods my soul, 

And, as I saw the sin and death, even so 

See I the need, yet transiency, of both, 

The good and glory consummated thence?” 
Not a God dying once, to free humanity from the power of 
evil, but the love of God at issue with sin and overcoming it 
whenever and wherever wrong is done, as truly as when 
Jesus walked the earth. Every soul learning the glorious 
truth that sin and death are transient, that love wins the vic- 
tory, is rising from death to eternal life, is experiencing the 
real resurrection, of which the story of Christ’s resurrection 
is only the echo in man’s mind, 

This insight into the soul of the Christ story; this broad, 
sympathetic interpretation of it; this enlargement of the con- 
ception; not dwarfing it, much less denying it; but spiritual- 
izing and illuminating it, making it an inspiration to each 
human soul, a crown of joy to every loving, aspiring spirit,— 
something like this I find to be Browning’s thought about 
Christ. And if we have mourned a lost faith in the old story— 

“Gone now, all gone across the dark so far, 
Sharpening fast, shuddering ever, shutting still, 


Dwindling into the distance, dies that star 
Which came, stood, opened once, 


* * + * * 


Awhile transpired 
Some vestige of a Face no pangs convulse, 
No prayers retard; then even this was gone, 
Lost in the night at last,’”— 
Browning may revive in us a faith which shall be truer and 
more lasting because better founded, and, seeing with him 
the divine incarnate in each individual life, we may echo his 
words :—— 
“That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 


Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows 


,?? 

Is not this the very “flowering” of the Christian concep- 
tion of divinity? A  spiritualized, idealized conception, I 
grant, but essentially Christian. When we add this “acknowl- 
edgment of God in Christ”—-these human elements of the 
idea of God—to what has been said of Browning’s intuition of 
God; his thought of our apprehension of Him through our 
spiritual natures, our longing and love; of our changing con- 
ception of Him as our souls expand and our knowledge of the 
laws of nature increases; of our spiritual relation to Him, our 
oneness with him; his thought of God’s immanence; of His 
love as not less real and potent than his power, and of belief 
in His love as essential to the spiritual life of man,—I think 
we may answer, “ Yes, Browning is Christian in the very 
highest, most spiritual meaning of the term,” 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SUN.—Ideals are the dreams of realties. 


MON.—An honest face, like an honest flower, loves the light. 

TUES.—Resolution is a throne of strength, and every man 
and woman who sits thereon, an imperial monarch. 

WED.—If we could know what nature is, we. might divine 
life’s inner life. 

THURS.—Death is rest, and life is action. 


FRI.—A fact proved by fair experience is greater than a 
thousand theories yet untested. 


SAT,—Hope is the banner of health; progressive people live 
well. 


—Shaftesbury. 


New Life. is Springing. 
O my heart is glad when the sky is clear, 
And happy swallows again are here; 
Dear little sprites, without trowel or hod 
They fashion of clay their dwellings odd— 
Chirping and twittering, in joyous glee, 
A message of love for you and for me, 


O my heart is warm and with gladness swells 
When the crocus peeps, and the blue hare-bells 
Ring silently out on the sweet, fresh air, 

Their grace and beauty in grateful prayer 

To the Father above, whose blessings fall 

With unerring tenderness over all. 


O my heart fills with joy as through the sky 

I watch the cloudships drift slowly by; 

And past my cheek blows the wandering breeze, 
Now waving the grass, and now rustling the trees; 
All working together in peaceful content, 

Ne’er marring the beauty our Father meant, 


Then my heart is strong, and I turn once more 
To work that seemed low and useless before, 

And I cry to God, “* Let me no more leave 

This simple pattern Thou wouldst have me weave, 
O, help me bring worth to my lowly task, — 
Through it show Thy love — no more may I ask. 


S. H.S. 
Greeley, Colo, 


The Kingdoms. 

‘There was once a King of Prussia whose name was Fred- 
erick William. 

On a fine morning in June he went out alone to walk in the 
green woods, He was tired of the noise of the city, and he 
was glad to get away from it. 

So, as he walked among the trees, he often stopped to listen 
to the singing birds, or to look at the wild-flowers that grew 
on every side. Now and then he stooped to pluck a violet, or 
a primrose, or a yellow buttercup. Soon his hands were full 
of pretty blossoms. 

After a while he came to a little meadow in the midst of 
a wood. Some children were playing there. They were run- 
ning here and there, and gathering the cowslips that were 
blooming among the grass. 

It made the king glad to see the happy children, and hear 
their merry voices. He stood still for some time, and watched 
them as they played. ~ 

Then he called them around him, and all sat down together 
in the pleasant shade. The children did not know who the 


strange gentleman was, but they liked his kind face and gentle 
manners. 
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‘“ Now, my little folks,” said the king, “I want to ask you 


some questions, and the child who gives the best answer shall 
have a prize.” aes 

Then he held up an orange so that all the children could see. 

“You know that we all live in the kingdom of Prussia,” 
he said, “but tell me, to what kingdom does this orange be- 
long?” 

The children were puzzled. They looked at one another, 
and sat very still for a little while. Thena brave, bright boy 
spoke up and said: 

“Tt belongs to the vegetable kingdom, sir,” 

“Why so, my lad?” asked the king. 

“Tt is the fruit of a plant, and all plants belong to that 
kingdom,” said the boy. 

The king was pleased. “ You are quite right,” he said, 
‘and you shall have the orange for your prize.” 

He tossed it gaily to the boy. “Catch it if you can,” he 
said. Then he took a yellow gold piece from his pocket, and 
held it up so that it glittered in the sunlight. 

“ Now, to what kingdom, does this belong,” he asked. 

Another bright boy answered, quickly: 
kingdom, sir. 


“To the mineral 
All minerals belong to that kingdom.” 

“That is a good answer,” said the king. 
your prize.” 

The children were delighted. With eager faces they 
waited to hear what the stranger would say next, 

“T willask you only one more question,” said the king, 
“and it is an easy one,” Then he stood up and said: “Tell 
me, my little folks, to what kingdom do I belong?” 

The bright boys were puzzled now. Some thought of say- 
ing, “To the kingdom of Prussia.” Some wanted to say, “To 
the animal kingdom.” 

But they were a little afraid, and all kept still. 

At last a tiny, blue-eyed child looked up into the king’s 
smiling face, and said in her simple way: 

“] think, to the kingdom of heaven.” 

King Frederick William stooped down and lifted the little 
maiden in his arms. ‘Tears were in his eyes as he kissed her 
and said, “So be it, my child! So be it!”—Selected. 


A Woods Family. 


Perhaps you think that little baby and child bears living 
with their mothers and fathers in the woods do not have to 
obey,— are left free to do as they choose. In Harper's Maga- 
zine, Mr, Charles Dudley Warner recently told a story, which 
is a true one, of a bear and her children who lived in Yellow- 
stone Park. There is at one place in the park, a house or hut 
where travelers can get food, Last year a she bear came to 
the house and clearly indicated that she wished broken food; 
that her spirit was most friendly; that she would violate no 
privileges extended to her, The man who kept this lunch. 
station understood the bear perfectly, and, after feeding her, 
allowed her to carry off the food she did not eat. He knew 
she had a family, but he respected her prejudices for privacy, 
and did not attempt to find out where she lived, or how large 
a family he was at least partially supporting. One day the 
mother bear went out of the house as usual with food for her 
family, and when she had got a little way from the house she 
found her children waiting for her. She was very angry. 
She put the food down, rushed at her two children, punished 
them severely, and drove them back into the woods. Ata 
certain place, evidently the place she told them to wait for her, 
she left them, and went back to the house, where she stayed 
twohours. The disobedient children must have grown very 
hungry. Doubtless mothers bringing up ‘children in the 
woods have a great deal of anxiety. They have to hide their 
babies from hunters, and from other animals who would hurt, 
if they did not kill them; and then it must be a most difficult 
thing to find babies who get lost in the woods; there are no 
policemen there, no people to guide them back home when 
they get lost. Poor mothers of the woods, how much they 


have to do, and how good the wood babies should be! — Zhe 
Outlook. 


“The gold piece is 


He who has no vision of Eternity will never get a true 
hold of Time.—Carlyle, . 
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Study ‘Table. 


Modern Poet Prophets. 


Mr. William Norman Guthrie has written under the cap- 
tion of “Poet Prophets,” a profound and interesting volume of 
critical and interpretive essays respecting the spiritual mes- 
sages of a group of modern prophets. The titles of the chap- 
ters, after the introductory essay on Ideal Womanhood, are: 
I. Leopardi and Evolutional Pessimism; II. “Obermann” of 
Senancour and Matthew Arnold, or Morals Divorced from 
Theology; III. Agnostic Poets of Our Day, Clough, Rossetti, 
Swinburne, Arnold; IV.The Prometheus Unbound of Shelley, 
a Drama of Human Destiny; V. The Permanence of Art, or 
Art and Ontology; VI. Realistic Art on the Stage, Gerhardt 
Hauptmann; VII, The Message of Walt Whitman, the Cam- 
den Sage. 

These essays, which will be found to be more than ordina- 
rily suggestive and instructive, were written with the convic- 
tion that the true poets in their best work not only diagnose 
the diseases of humanity but also suggest remedies; that they 
are the legitimate successors of the Hebrew Prophets; that the 
fact of their being adorers of Lady Beauty does not unfit them 
for service in the battles of her worthy brothers,— Truth and 
Good. The essays are so arranged as to make the reader 
work his way from a perverse, if lofty, pessimism, to a genial, 
sane, and, if anything, loftier optimism. From Leopardi, 
through Arnold and agnosticism to Shelley; and from 
Shelley’s idealistic optimism, through a consideration of the 
demand of art for its perpetuity, to the wholesome monistic 
optimism of Whitman. 

None of the essays is what one would term easy reading. 
The writer as a rule makes his poet speak through character- 
istic selections, and always endeavors to put himself, while 
treating of his views,in as complete sympathy as possible with 
him. He does not commit himself to total agreement with any 
of his poets, He attempts merely to expound. Always he 
loves to point out some subtle resemblance between the New 
Testament teachings and the doctrines of Modern Poet 
Prophets. He defines his own function as that of “a mere 
roadside sign-post, to urge on weary or perplexed wayfarers 
to conquer the distance between themselves and what is 
beautiful, nobly true, and purely good.” ‘The book may serve 
to introduce some readers to the spiritual value of poetry, and 
so suggest the kinship of all true religion and true poetry; 
while it does not disparage the pleasure one can get from the 
works of the poet as works of mere imagination, it points to 
the fact that a keener delight is reserved for him who appre- 
hends in the imagination of man a broken, echoed, faint, yet 
veritable voice of God.* 

The critical reader will discover in the essay on Shelley a 
reconstruction of the Shelleyan problem, and a statement of 
the poet’s ideals and intentions truer in many respects than 
that given by Professor Dowden or Professor Vida Scudder. 
The treatment of Whitman is also new and affords probably the 
best exposition that has yet been made of Whitman’s religious 

message. ‘The book is well written, full of pungent sayings, 
and contains the results of much thoughtful meditation on 
artistic, philosophic and religious themes, i Bae hs 


The Indian in a New Light. 


Recent developments of religious thought, of which the 
World’s Parliament of Religions in Chicago may be taken as 
a starting-point, point to the probability that the religion of 
the future will be really asynthesis of the religions of the 
world. Weare learning thata universal religion must be a 
religion of the universe; not any single arbitrary system or 
artificial organization into which all the people of the world 
may be gathered. To this synthetical religion it now seems 
more than possible that the despised North American Indian 

*MODERN POET PROPHETS. Essays, Critical and Interpretative. By 


William Norman Guthrie. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. The Robert Clarke Company, 
publishers, Cincinnati, O. 
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is likely to make no unimportant contribution. Five or six 
years ago a learned member of the Royal Society of England 
boldly declared his conviction that the Sioux and Iroquois na- 
tions are descendants of a mighty race, the remnant of a pre- 
historic civilization, This conclusion was based on what is 
known as the philological argument,— the language of these 
tribes, on analysis, affording evidence that it was the out- 
growth of a very advanced development in human thought, 
Entirely apart from this argument, no one who has come in 
contact with the Ute and Navajo tribes, dwelling in the ele- 
vated table-lands and plateaus of Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, can fail to be impressed with the noble dignity dis- 
played by them in face, figure, and movement, The old Per- 
sian adage, according to which virtue consisted in the ability 
to “read and shoot and speak the truth,” covered a world of 
meaning. A race exhibiting the qualities of absolute veracity 
in speech and unfailing readiness and accuracy in action at 
every point cannot be considered a “ primitive” race, in our 
common use of the term, Large hint of the comparatively 
unexplored world of the Indian’s spiritual inheritance is now 
given in a remarkable collection of stories under the title of 
“ Lo-To-Kah,” by Verner Z. Reed, Lo-To-Kah is the name of 
an old Ute chief, who is at once the hero and narrator of the 
stories. The book is handsomely illustrated by Charles Craig 
and L, Maynard Dixson, two Western artists who have most 
happily caught the spirit of the stories, and whose pictures 
therefore lend dramatic vividness to the author’s portrayal of 
Indian life. There is unmistakable realism in the “ Stories of 
Good Fighting ”; there is weird fascination in the mystic en- 
chantments of the witch; there is moving pathos in the old 
Indian’s story of a great love. But over and beyond all these 
things, which make the stories unusually interesting simply 
as stories, one feels that the chief charm of the book lies in 
the illumination it sheds upon the religion of this strange 
people. Karma, reincarnation, the astral world, and the 
power of perpetual youth, as a development of spiritual 
self-consciousness, are all found here closely woven into the 
very fiber of the people’s life and character. The author of 
the stories, has lived much among the Indians and knows their 
country well. He exhibits on every page a genuine sympa- 
thetic interest in his subject, which has allowed him to come 
very close to the hearts of these children of the mountains. 
His style is characterized by the utmost clearness and sim- 
plicity, while his discriptions and characterization are distin- 
guished by a photographic vividness which makes his people 
and their doings very life-like. The book is handsomely 
printed and artistically bound. (Continental Publishing Com- 
pany, New York and London, Price, $1.) ge 


Memories of Hawthorne.* 


If this review of the “Memories of Hawthorne” is de- 


layed, it is because the critic has not found it possible to hurry 
through its pages, critic fashion; for it is a book to linger over, 
to read again, to slowly assimilate line by line, for every line 
is precious. Nothing more charming in the way of memories 
has been published in a long while. For the most part it is 
made up of the letters of Sophia Hawthorne, and while they 
are full of sympathetic and adoring accounts of her husband, 
they are still more interesting as reflections of her own lovely 
spirit. They begin with the crude girl who writes in pedantic 
exaltation of. her recreation hours with Xenophon and Herod- 
otus, and go on to the mature and brilliant woman of whom 
one cannot say more than that she and no other was the wife 
for Hawthorne. Her letters breathe refinement, intelligence, 
and love. They are full of interesting glimpses of Haw- 
thorne’s moods and the conditions which surrounded him at 
different times in his career, as well as of motherly notes on 
Julian with his constant fancies of angels, the baby Rose, and 
“a consecrated little Una.” Whether one uses it as a text- 
book on the greatest literary American, or simply dreams over 


it, he will find “ Memories of Hawthorne ” rare and beautiful. 
GS. ¥: 


*MEMORIES or HAWTHORNE. By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) . 
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The Liberal Field. 
“The Worldis my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion" 


Cuicaco.—The Independent Liberal Church, 
Celia P. Woolley, minister, is bringing the year’s 
work to a close in an encouraged and hopeful 
mood, The society is young and small, but has 
added a dozen new names to its membership-list 
within the year, and now numbers sixty families. 
The Sunday school has increased in attendance, 
and has a corps of faithful and efficient teachers 
to carry on its work, The study-class has been 
divided into two sections—social science and Ten- 
nyson. The last meeting of the Tennyson section 
was held April 27th, at which time Rey. W. W. 
Fenn delivered an excellent address on “ The Al- 
legory of Life as Illustrated by the Idylis of the 
King.’’ The finances of the society are in good 
shape, and the treasurer wi.l close the year’s ac- 
count with a balanced sheet. A very successful 
concert was recently given for the benefit of the 
church, in which a number of high-class artists 
took part, assisted by Mrs. Liura Dainty, elocu- 
tionist. The entertainment was in charge of Mrs. 
Charles A. Adams, and netted nearly $100. The 
following is the list of the pulpit topics for the re- 
mainder of the year: 

May 2. The Social Ideal. Review of the work 
of the social science class. - 

May 9. Our Debt to the Past. 

May 16. Causeand Consequence: The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins. 

May 23. The Vicarious Principle in Religion 
and in Life. 

May 30. Decoration-day exercises. Symposium 
on “Our Fallen Heroes.’’ The Victors, Mr. An- 
drew Crawford. The Vanquished, Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith. 

June 6. Topic to be announced. 

June 18. Flower Sunday. 


The following are the topics of Mr. Salter’s Sun- 
day lectures for the monthof May. The lectures 
begin at 11:15 A.M., at Steinway Hall,17 Van Buren 
Street : 

2nd. ‘Huxley Once More; or, Is Nature Indif- 

ferent to Morality?”’ 

9th. ‘“ Personal Purity in Men and Women.”’ 

16th. ‘‘ Social Pessimism and Social Hope,”’ with 

A Word of Welcome to New Members. (Clos- 
ing lecture; lectures to be resumed October 
17th.) 


ETHICAL SCHOOLS, Sundays, 9:30 A.M. 
West Side, 166 South Wood Street. 
South Side, 3118 Forrest Avenue, 
North Side, 621 Wells Street. 
FORTNIGHTLY CLUBS, Sundays, 8 P.M. 
2nd and 16th. South Side, Miss Emma Schoen- 
mann, Secretary, 6028 Kimbark Avenue. 
9th and 28rd. North Side, Miss Leah White, 
Secretary, 34 Lincoln Place. 
ECONOMIC SECTION, Sundays 8 P.M., Mr. Moses In- 
galls, Secretary, 919 Jackson Boulevard, 


* * * Chicago has seen another Browning pro- 
duction. Wednesday evening, April 28th, at their 
recital, Miss Anna Morgan's pupils gave “In a 
Bauleony.”’ The recital emphasized anew the 
difficulty of staging Browning. Constance and 
Norbert made love; they acted the parts, suggest- 
ing the art of Andrea del Sarto, faultless in tech- 
nique, but lacking in soul. They showed the re- 
sults of patient, conscien ious work. The part of 
the queen, most difficult and most subtle of the 
three, was taken with spirit and real feeling; it 
proved that Browning’s difficult characters, after 
all, can be filled. The audience is another im- 
portant factor in a Browning rendering. Is it 
possible to interest the audience in a play so psy- 
cological, with so little plot? Beyond question 
Wednesday night’s audience was interested and 
appreciative, but then it wasa picked audience, 
invited because of special interest in either the 
actors or the author. It does not prove that the 
average theater-goer would listen so attentively. 
Surely Miss Morgan must consider the recital a 
success, even if she has not convinced the world 
that Browning is a playwright. 


THE SOUTHERN LETTER.—This is the title of the 
monthly bulletin issued in the interest of Booker 
T. Washington's work at Tuskegee. We rejoice in 
the evidence of growing prosperity which at 
least makes this sheet a very presentable piece of 
printing. Itappearson good paper. To itscredit 
let it be said, that it was not ashamed to appearin 
a much humbler dress when circumstances 
necessitated. In the April number, on the title 
page, we see a class in nurse's training at work, 
and learn that eighty acres of oats, one hundred 
acres of peas, two hundred and _ twenty-five 
acres of corn, are already under way to the 
harvest. Seventy-five bushels of sweet potatoes 
have been bedded; fifty acres are to be planted in 


_ potatoes, from which a crop of six thousand bush- 


els is expected; twenty acres in sugar cane, and 
fif.y acres in sorghum cane are also among the 
expectations. Two hundred barrels of sweetness 
is the estimated outcome. Altogether the little 
letter makes one feel that he lives in a growing 
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It seems to you that that 
tickling, hacking cough is all 
in thethroat. But your doc- 
tor will tell you that this sen- 
sation is often deceiving. The 
cough is often the signal of 
deeper trouble in the bron- 
chial tubes or in the lung 
tissue itself. ‘These inflamed 
membranes can only be 
healed by treating the system. 
For all lung troubles, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages, no 
remedy equals Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod-liver Oil. Its 
special power is in healing 
the inflained tissues of the 
lungs. 


world, and that it is worth while to bein it and 
to be at it. We wish all our readers would 
enclose the stamps necessary and ask for a copy 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 

UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP.— The Rey. Charles T, 
Sempers, having satisfied the committee on fellow- 
ship of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is 
hereby commended to our ministersand churches. 
D. M, WILSON, Chairman; D. W. MOREHOUSE, Sec- 
retary. 


Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease, Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies, Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed by 
one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and is a regular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfectcombination of the 
two ingredients is what produces such wonderful 
results in curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists; price, 75c. 


THE ILLINOIS HUMANE SocrEtTy.—At_ the 
annual meeting, held last week at its office, 
560 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, the president 
reported that the society had saved twenty thou- 
sand dollars to the county this last year in pro- 
viding for homeless children. It discussed the 
effortin Illinois to put down the live fox hunt; 
the legislation on behalf of children; and one 
thousand, six hundred and thirty-seven dollars 


worth of fines imposed upon those who visited 
cruelty upon animals. A good work done in an 
effective way! : 

( IVIL > ERVICE.—Unless there are reasons beyond 
the ken of the public, all good citizens will regret 
the retirement of Prof. John P. Barrett from the 
position of city electrician. Mr. Barrett has been 
in the electrical service of the city for thirty- 
one years, beginning as a messenger boy, rising 
to be an authority upon the subject, displaying 
his high fitness and technical +kill as chief of 
the electrical department of the Columbian Ex- 
position. It is a sad day when the city is deprived 
of such accumulative knowledge and skill as is 
represented I Professor Barrett, and we regret 
that his resignation was asked for by the 
mayor, who thus far has shown such an encourag- 
ing disposition to give to the city a strong ad- 
ministration on high levels. 


For Seasickness. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. J. FOURNESS-BRICE, of S. S. Teutonic, says: 
“T have prescribed it in my practice among the 
passenger travelling to and from Europe, in this 
steamer, and the result has satisfied me that if 
taken in time, it will,in a great many Cases, pre- 
vent seasickness,”’ 
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Books Received. 


DoMESTIC SERVICE.— Professor Lucy 
Maynard Salmon of Vassar College. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

MopERN METHODS IN CHURCH WorRK.— 
Rev. George Whitfield Mead. Dodd, 
Mead & Co, 

A YouNG ScuoLar’s LEtTrers.—D. O. 
Kellogg. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

THe REVOLUTIONARY ‘TENDENCIES OF 
THE AGE.—G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

THe UNITY AND SYMMETRY OF THE 
BinLeE.—]. Menro Gibson, M,A., D.D, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue Four PILLARS OF THE Homer.—R. 
F. Horton, M.A., D.D, Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

MEMORIES OF HAWTHORNE.-—Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00. 

Book AND HEART: ESSAYS ON LITER- 
ATURE AND Lire,—T. W. Higginson. 
Harper & Brothers. 

THe SPIRIT OF AN ILLINOIS —,ToWN 
AND THE, LITTLE RENAULT,—Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, $1.25, 

FORETOKENS OF IMMORTALITY.—Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

THe Gop-IDEA or THE ANCIENTS.-- 


Eliza Burt Gamble. G P. Putnam’s— 


Sons. $2.25. 

THE Open Mystery.—A reading of 
the Mosaic Story, By A. D. T. Whitney, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York, $1.25. 

PIONEERS O¥ EVOLUTION FROM THALES 
TO Huxitey. By Edward Clodd. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 
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The Royal Road. 
Good Food is the Only Way, 


It’s a man’s bad habits that hurt him, more 
than overwork. The little habits of coffee and 
tobacco hurt worse than some of the big ones, 
because they are continued more steadily than 
the greater habits. Many a man is simply poi- 
soned to death by the alkaloids of coffee and to- 
bacco, and never will believe what is hurting 
him, Let him quit tobacco, and use Postum 
Cereal Food Coflee in place of coffee, and very 
soon he finds that nature, the great restorer, is at 
work. No medicine is needed; simply quit doing 
those things which poison and waste the energy, 
and let nature build into body and brain from 
good food. Postum is made entirely of grains, by 
the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., and is nourishing and fattening. Use 
plain, common food, and the food-drink (it looks 
like coffee, but is not). Health will come, and be 
of much more solid character than when patched 
up with drugs. 

Dr. H. P. Merriman, 2239 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, says: “‘I have tried the Postum, and am 
pleased with it.’’ 


“Just as good’ as Postum Cereal are words 
used to defraud the public. 


It is a crime to serve Postum with skim-milk. 
Use cream, and make it black and rich as Mocha. 


Big Cut in the Price of Ice. 


Rates Reduced Twenty-five per 
Cent, and a Deeper Slash May 
Be Made. 


Housewives are pleased at the announcement 
that prices of ice for the coming season will be 
reduced from 40 to 30 cents per 100 pounds. 

The cause of the sudden cut in rates on the 
part of the trust was the entrance into the South 
Side field of the Manhattan Ice Company, a new 


concern, backed by Cleveland capitalists. Most 


(f the efforts of the old companies have been 
directed against the new concern, and informal 


notice was served on it that it would never be 
allowed to operate at a profit in its present terri- 


lory.—Times-Herald, 


THE NEW UNITY. 


The Dying , Flower. 
| From the Gevenae.} 

Hope, thou wilt meet me yet; 

For the springtime will awake, 
Hope in every tree beget, 

Though the autumn blasts o’ertake 
Hope, with gentle silent might, 

Buds from sleep of winter brings, 
Stirs the sap to seek the light, 

Life anew from nature springs. 


lam nota mighty tree, 

Which a thousand summers lives, 
Dreaming in the winter’s glee 

What in song the springtime gives; 
I am nothing but a flower, 

Wakened by the kiss of May, 
To bide a single hour 

Ere to winter’s grave away. 


If thou then a blossom art, 
Do not think that change is doom; 
Comfort and console thy heart; 
Blessed be the flowers that bloom, 
Let the direful storm of death 
All thy dust o’er earth bestrew; 
From thy dust earth's kindly breath 
tlundred times shall life renew. 


Others after me shall bloom, 
Which are verily like me; 
Never neéd thee think of gloom, 
Though destruction dream of thee. 
Thou indeed art what | was, 
I am now, and never more; 
lam nothing now, because 
Thou art what I was before. 


Though the sunlight me espies, 
Warms with penetrating flame, 
Smooths it not my fate which lies 
Darkly doomed to-night the same. 
Cautious sun, thou anglest well 
In the distant dark-blue now, 
Where in frigid scorn you dwell, 
Through the clouds there laughest thou. 


Woe that e’er I trusted thee, 
W akened by thy bright caress; 
Gazing in thine eyes, | see 
Stolen all my life would bless; 
This poor life remaineth still, 
Thy best sympathy to own; 
Firmly close the door I will, 
I am I, and thou art flown, 


Though thou melt’st erewhile my grief, 
Melt’st my crystal tear-drops rife, 
Wouldst thou find for me relief 
Thou dost take away my life, 
In the sorrows of my name 
Thou delightest more and more; 
Allin me that from thee came, 
Dying now, I thank thee for. 


Every early morning breeze 
Which the summer’s pulses thrills ; 
Every butterfly that flees 
Dancing, swept o’er dale and hills. 
Eyes my blooming hath made bright, 
Hearts on which my fragrance laid, 
Fragrance blending with the light, 
Thank thee who my life hath made. 


To adorn thy world I yield,— 
In thine eyes lam no more,— 
Left to blossom on the field 
As the stars on heaven’s floor; 
Only one more breath I breathe, 
And it shall not be a sigh; 
One more glance with thy ray’s wreath, 
One to earth, and then I die. 


Ever blazing heart of heaven, 
Let me cease to gaze on thee; 
Thee to span the arch is given, 
Fade and wither is for me. 
Hail, O spring, whose light doth leap, 
Morning breezes, hail amain, 
Without grief I fall asleep, 
Without wish to rise again. 
New Salem, Mass. PetrryY MARSHALL. 
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That terrible 


. wash-tub | 
This is 
the way 
it looks 
to the 
women 
who do 
their wash- 
ing in 
SJ the old- 
fashioned way. . 
They dread it 
—and no won- 
der. All because they won't 
use Pearline. Use Pearline 
—use itjustas directed— soak, 
boil and rinse the clothes—and 
the wash-tub won't be a bug- 
bear. No hard work—no inhal- 
ing of fetid steam—no wearing 
rubbing—no torn clothes— 
nothing but economy. 510 


Millions %s Pearline 


oo 


To Whom It May Concern. 


This is to call the attention of the public to the 
fact that the Wisconsin Central Lines have two fast 
trains daily between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis; Ashland, and Duluth, touching all the impor- 
tant points in Central Wisconsin en route. The 
Company has thousands of acres of fine farming 
lands in Northern Wisconsin for sale. For com- 
plete information on this subject, address 


JAS. C. POND, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A lady teacher told one ot the boys to name al! 
the Presidents, and when he replied he could n’t, 
the teacher said: ‘When I was as old as youl 
could name all the Presidents in their order,’’ 
The boy replied: ‘There was only a few Presi- 
dents then.’’—Middlesboro News. 


Are > nay a smart spei) 

: er? We give $500 away 

in prizes to those able to 

make the largest list of 

words from the word 

—_- | SUBSCRIBERS. You can 
make at least twenty, we 
‘believe, and if you can, 


you will get a present 
anyway. andif your list 
is the largest you will get 
$100.00 in cash. Here are 
the rules to follow: Use 


only words in the Eng- 
lish language. Do not 
use — ? etters in a word 
more times than it ap 

ars in SUBSCRIBERS. 

ords spelled alike can 
be used only once. Use 


any dictionary, and we 


allow to be counted 
proper nouns, pronouns, 
de xes, suffixes any 
egitimate word. This {s 
the way: Subscribers, 
subscribe, is, sir, sire, 
t rise, rub, burr, cub, cur, 
se 


crib, etc. these 
words. The publisher of 
THE AMERICAN Woman will give away, on June 
15, the sum of $500, divided into sixty prizes, for 
the largest lists of words as above: $100 to the 
person making the largest list; $50 for the sec. 
ond largest; $25 each for the next three largest 
lists; $20 each for the three next largest; $15 
to each of the next three; $10 to each of the next 
nine; and §2 to each of the next forty largest 
lists. We want you to know our paper, and it is 
for this reason we offer these premiums. We make 
no extra charge for the privilege of entering this 
word-bullding contest, but it. is necessary to send us 
25 cents, silver or stamps, for which we will send you 
our handsome illustrated 28-page magazine for six 
months, and the very day we receive your remittance 
we will mail you free the following ten popular novels, 
by well-known authors: ‘“‘ Princess Bab,” by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett; ‘“‘Hugh Bickster’s Wife, by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox; ‘‘Amy’s Lover,” by ° Florence 
Marryat ; ‘Why They Parted,” by May Agnes Flem- 
ing; ‘Guy Newton’s Reverge,” by Mary Cecil Hay; 
‘‘Our Mutual Enemy,” by Jane G. Austin; ‘*Clar- 
rissa’s Choice,”’ by *“* The Duchess ;” ‘“‘ Laura ‘Belton’s 
Secret,’ by Helen Forrest Graves; “Gold and 
Glitter,” by James Franklin Fitts; “Uncle Lot,” by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. This offer is the greatest you 
have ever had made to you. Send your list at once. 
If you win one of the prizes your name will be pub- 
lished in our July issue. ddress THE AMERICAN 
WomMAN, 119 and 121 Nassau street, Dept. 5y; New 
York City, N. Y. 
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‘More admirable than 
ever, if that were possi- 
ble.’’—PROFESSOR R. M. 
WENLEY, University of 
Michigan. 


“TI constantly admire the ‘high-toned’ way in which you keep Zhe Open Court running.”—Pror. WM. JAmes, Harvard, 
“T find it full of suggestive matter.”—FREDERICK HARRISON. 
“ The reading of it is one of my weekly pleasures.”—Pror, HARALD HOEFFDING, University of Copenhagen, Denmark. 


“Claims much of my attention.”—Pror, Ernst HAECKEL, University of Jena, Germany. 


—— 


The Monthly Open Court 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, 
and the Extension of the Religious Parliament Idea. 


— ee — ee 


**Must express my ad- 
miration of its fine ap- 
pearance.’”’— Hon. C. C, 
BONNEY, President of the 
“ World’s Congresses,”’ 


Contents for April, Vol. XI, No. 4. 


Chicago and Its Administration. 
By the Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, Sec’y of the Treas. 
CHICAGO SEVENTY-SIX YEARS AGO. 
From the Diary of COL. WILLIAM A. TRIMBLE, of Hillsboro, O. 
THE LION AND THE ASS. A Fable. 
By MARTIN LUTHER. 
WAS THE CHURCH RESPONSIBLE FOR THE INQUI- 


SITION ? (Illustrated. ) By DR. PAUL CARUS. 
COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 
By GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, Brighton, England. 
SCHILLER AS A PROPHET. Editorial. 
With Portrait of Schiller 
GEORGE JULIAN HARNEY, the Last of the Chartists. 


His Eightieth Birthday. 
MISCELLANEOUS. spe: ‘ad 


Yearly Subscription, $1.00. Send for Philosophical Portrait Series—conveying information 
concerning contents of current issues; issued monthly— 
April portrait, Prof. F. Max Mueller. 


Recent and Forthcoming Articles. 


Reports of PROFESSOR TIELE’S Gifford Lectures, now in progress at Glasgow. 

The Next Papal Conclave. PROFESSOR FIAM:NGO, Rome, 

The Trinity Idea. Persian and Norse Religions. Llustrated articles. Dr. 
PAUL CARUS. 

On —_— and Usury. MARTIN LUTHER. A powerful castigation of trusts, 
etc. 

Science in Theology. CARL HEINRICH CORNILL, Professor in Koenigsberg. 

A Controversy on Buddhism. REV. SHAKU SOYEN, Japan ; Dr. JOHN HENRY 
BARROWS, Chicago; Dr. F. F. ELLINWOoD, New York. 

Lamarck, and Neo-Lamarckianism. PrRoressor A. 8S. PACKARD, Brown 
University. 

Is There More Than One Buddhism? In reply to Dr. Ellinwood. H. 
DHARMAPALA, Ceylon. 

2 hag yh Dr. Moritz, Cantor, Heidelberg. (May or June.) 

The Religion of Islam. PERE HYACINTHE Loyson, Paris. With portrait. 
(May or June.) 

History of the Jews since the Return from Babylon. By the Rev. B. Pick. 


N. B.— Forthcoming numbers will have articles by Tolstoi on Money, Translations 
of Luther’ s Sermons, Essays on Ethnological Jurisprudence by Post, Illustrated Ar- 
ticles on Comparative Religion, Biographies of Great Scientists, with portraits, Math- 
ematical Recreations, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


By arrangement with the publishers of Zhe Open Court, we are enabled to offer both THE NEW UNITY 
and THE OPEN COURT for $2.00, the regular rate for the two periodicals being $3.00. Send all orders to 
Alfred C, Clark, Publisher Tur New Unrry, 185-187 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“ LIFE-HELPS.” 


1. A Wayside Prophet. By Marion D. Shutter. 
The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 

4. Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By Charles 
G. Ames. 

5. Beauty of Character. By Paul R. Frothing- 
ham. | 

9. Winter Fires. By James M. Leighton. 

10. Culture without College. By William C., 
Gannett. 

11. Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M.Tschudy. 

12. Enduring Hardness. By John W.Chadwick. 

13. Unsatisfied Longings. By W. H. Savage. 

14. Serenity. By James H. West. 

15. From the Woods. By Caroline J. Bartlett. 

16. Work and Rest. By John W. Chadwick. 

17. The Home. By Phoebe M. Butler. 

18. Will it be All the Same? By J. Ll. Jones. 

19. Home to the Ideal. By Frederic A. Hinckley. 


21. The Seeing Eye. By E. H. Chapin. 
22. Doing What We Can. By James Vila Blake. 
23. The Happy Life. By Minot J. Savage. 


Single copy,6cents. Ten copies assorted, 50 cents. 


\ Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, 
ma 185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Death as a Friend. 
Second Edition. 


A new edition of this beautiful little book. 


20. The Quest of the Holy Grail. By Charles F. uniform in size, type, and style with “ The Selfish- 
Bradley. ness of Grief,’’ and cthers of the series, has just 


come from the press. Price, Five Cents. 


The Selfishness of Grief. 
Second Edition. 

Uniform with “ Death as a Friend.’’ ‘‘ No more 
helpful treatise of this theme — Death — has come 
from. any pen, than these sermons by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones.”” Price, Five Cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. interest are within a short distance from Chicago 


“Bia Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


‘*KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘*SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
: NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


Vacation Days. 


In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, and uth Dakota, 
along the lines of the Chicago, Mifwaukee « St. 
Paul Railway, are hundreds of charming locali- 
ties pre-eminently fitted for summer homes, 
nearly all of which are located on or near lakes 
which fiave not been fished out. These resorts 
range in variety from the “full dress for dinner’”’ 
to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. 
Among the list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of 


or Milwaukee, and none of them are so faraway 


QUICK ACTION 


SATISFACTION 


TEL. MAIN 1887. 


a 134 Monroe St., 9th Floor, CHICAGO. 


ENTIRE We agree to Restore a Stolen Bicycle or Replace it with One 
Equal in Make and Quality. 


$2 PER YEAR DOES iT. General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


from the “ busy marts of civilization’”’ that they 
cannot be reached ina few hours of travel, by 


National Bicycle Protecting Co., frequent trains, over the finest road in the North- 


west—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Send a two-cent stamp for a copy of ‘ Va- 
cation Days,” giving a description of the principal 
resorts, and a list of summer hotels and boarding- 
houses, and rates for board, to Geo. H. Heafford, 


Senl postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


185 DEARBORN STRERT, CHICAGO, 


Best Line 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati 


—AND THE—— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
222 Ciark STREET, . CHiIcaGo. 


ee ee ——— - a —— — 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We can furnish subscribers to THE NEW 
UNITY with other periodicals at a reduction 
from publishers’ rates. A few leading ones only 
are here quoted: 

“eye Club 
r. P 


Atlantic Monthly Magazine, ‘ $4 00 $3 35 
Century Magazine, fA 8 3 6 

Cosmopolitan, . : : ; ; 100 9% 
Current Literature, . . . . 3800 260 


Forum, . ; ‘ é ; , 300 27 
Harper’s Bazar, ‘ / : . £00 8 35 


Harper’s Magazine, . i a . €£00 315 


Harper’s Round Table, . ; .§ 20 16 
Harper’s Weekly. . 400 3 35 
rhe Independent, 300 2 60 
Leslie’s Weekly, 400 3 35 
McClure’s Magazine, 100 90 
PO 2oer Beate 5 800 2 85 
North American Review, 5 00 4 25 
Popular Science Monthly, : 5 00 4 60 
Review of Reviews, . : ; 250 2 50 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . 300 2 65 
Scribner’s om poe . 3.00 2 60 
Sunday School Times, 150 115 
Youth’s Companion, 

New Subscriptions 175 1 40 

Renewals, ._. : 175 1 75 
The Homiletic Review, . 300 2 40 
rhe Literary Digest, 300 2 40 


Rates for publications not named above will be 
furnished on application. Address 


ALFRED ¢. CLARK Publisher, 
185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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GIFT BOOKLETS P bli . ° 
2 ublications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
Culture without College. y ® 
House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily bound 
in white or tinted paper....-................15¢. 
oe *r joth, gilt. ~ ody a eee map, The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, Applied Religion 
“’ er ener eee . GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, I. A New Help for the Drunkard. .... 10 
The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.... .10 
CUE os. i scdnen cece secess 10¢c =| White Vellum, DE. Meee ATO TL 1.50 Ili. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 
The Cause of the Toiler...................... a | + CE Mensewoks 6550duthesesecte ieee oc 1.00 IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, | A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- The s/o of the World. (First Series.) 
Chureh, Home, Individual.................. 50c «=6| «=Sl ment of Religions. A book of selections 1. oses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper | giving — of harmony between the re- II. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
covers. | yresentatives of the various religions. Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10cts 
| rdited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.25 IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... hh 
The Faith that [lakes Faithful. By W. C | Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. _.30 V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason | °*°": 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper Pn ci cddndeu bobads doe ces cee < 10 VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
CE an Pel sk cenewbnade sodden bddaac dd then BO | bb Merion wld Fy; heen A uey of the 1 PL ny coy meee y hl rp y — - 
. ONgTess 0 Omen. ....... , reat Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 
bw — — Phas 4 JAMES VILA —s The Selfishness of Grief........ Se ei pind cen .06 | TheCause of the Toiler...................5. 10 
Pea Te 8) COSE OF ROSE Gene Cea S948 e858 . Death as a Friend (out of oy ‘Tee i | a a 
Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great | The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, The Dual Myster What is Spiniteaiite +} 10 
Authors (White and Gold)................. 75¢. | City, Church, Home, Individual........... 50 ebay Y) what is Spirituality? 
yO... EES ae a ag ee 06 | The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ 
: The Education of the Soul.................. .05 | Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
For Thought and for Remembrance. Dainty The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 10 : Cong. OE Lic TROT. BOG... ccc ccccccccccess 25 
gift booklet of poems and selections...... ..25c. The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 10 
= aw of Kindness. By James Vila 
RPT TE TTITUTTIOTT ETL ITE Tere 10c. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price By 


THE NEW UNITY, 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Y: 
: / y If the subscribers to THe New Unity, who are send- : 
; H | S | ing the paper to me, will give their address in full W 


on the first page of the next paper they send, it wil) 


be a help to my post-office work. I could use a 
score more copies of this paper to good advantage. It is most excellentand helpful, If you are 
tempted to destroy or leave unused a single paper, REMEMBER ME and the POST-OFFICE MISSION, 


JOHN S. BROWN, Lawrence, Kansas. 


days since, when in to pay up her subscription: “I 
always m il my copy toa friend who lives in Peoria, .fter I have read it.”” It may be that you 
know of some person (or a dozen, or a hundred) who are hungry forsuch literature. If so, send 
us their names and addresses, and we will gladly send them sample copies free. 


: 
e for just such reading as can be found in THE New vy, 
‘ People are hung ry Unity. Said one of our oldest subscriber-,a few * 


Do You Read “ The New Unity” ? 


Hereafter the annual membership fee to the LineERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 
(Five Dollars) will include a year’s subscription to THe NEw UNITY. 


If you wish to be enrolled as a member of the LIBERAL CONGREss OF RE- 
LiGions, fill out the order-blank below, inclose five dollars, and send it to the 
General Secretary. Your name will then be placed upon the membership-roll of 
the Liberal Congress of Religion, and upon the subscription-books of THE NEw 
UNITY. 


If you are already.a member of the LisERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION, and have 
not paid your annual membership fee, remit five dollars to the General Secretary 
and your name will then be placed upon the subscription-books of THe New UNITY, 


Subscribers to THz New Unity may become members of the LIBERAL Con- 
GRESS OF RELIGION and have their subscription set forward one year by remitting 
five dollars to the General Secretary and stating that they are already subscribers 
to the paper. 


THE LIBERAL GONGRESS OF RELIGION. 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION CARD. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen’! Secretary, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enroll me as 


LIFE MEMBER ($25.00)—ANNUAL MEMBER, including yearly subscription to 
‘« THE NEW UNITY’? ($5.00). 


I is ak ses eee als slotline aie iene. 6s. BAO 


Erase membership not used. 
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“WORLH 1145 WEtiGALT- IN GOLD: 


A CHORUS OF FAITHS.—This littie book is a com- 
pilation, but one in which so much discrimination 
is evidenced, and so many side-lights are thrown 
on the main question, that it is an inspiration 
from beginning to end. It is, as the compiler says, 
a book “ with a purpose,”’ and a most worthy one 
—that of establishing a recognition of the unity 
of all religions. Itisa gathering up of the frag- 
ments that were left, after the great Parliament 
c. Religions, the crowning event of the centuries, 
which took place in connection with the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. *‘ Not revolution, but evolution,”’ 
isthe hopeful possibility from Mr. Jones’s point 
of view. He says: 

Existing churches will remain, but their em- 

hasis will be changed more and more from 

ogma to creed, from profession to practice. 
From out their creed-bound walls will come an 
ever-increasing throng, upon whose brows will 


rest the radiance of the sunrise; whose hearts will 
.glow with the fervid heatof the Orient, intensified 


with the scientific convictions of the Occident. ° 


These people will demand a church that will be 
as inclusive in its spirit as the Parliament. The 
Parliament will teach people that there isa uni- 
versal religion. This must have its teachers, 
and it will have its churches. This universal 
religion is not made of the shreds and tatters of 
other religions. It is not a patchwork of pieces 
cut out of other faiths, but it is founded on those 
things which all religions hold in common, the 
hunger of the heart for comradeship, the thirst of 
the mind for truth, the passion of the soul for use- 
fulness. In morality the voices of the prophets 
blend, and the chorus is to become audible 
throughout the world. In ethics all religions 
meet. Gentleness is everywhere and always a 
gospel. Character is always revelation. All 
writings that make for it are scripture, 

Thus in this “Chorus of Faiths’ we have a 
new scripture. What more helpful in the build- 
ing of character than a record of the noble say- 
ings at that first meeting of the fraternity of reli- 
gions? Into the world’s magnificent thought- 
treasury is now poured the very cream of reli- 
gious utterance, which, notwithstanding different 
races, colors, costumes, characteristics, education, 
languages, still insists that the one law is love, 
the one service loving. All light comes from one 
source. All rays converge to one center. The 
one center is found at the Parliament, and that 
center is photographed, as it were,in the * Chorus 
of Faiths.” 

From first to last Mr. Jones has dwelt upon 


statements that stand for unity, has chosen those 


A GHORUS OF FAITH 


AS HEARD IN THE 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


HELD IN 


CHICAGO, SEPT. 10 To 27, 1893. 


of the Various Religions, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


This compilation contains one hundred and sixty-seven extracts, from one hundred and fifteen different 
authors, all of them taken from the utterances of the main Parliament. 
bound in full silk cloth, gilt top and sides. 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


eloquent and heartfelt representative addresses 
that most clearly demonstrate the feeling of 
brotherhood. Even in the arrangement and 
classification of topics he has shown a rare dis- 
criminative faculty, and a loving desire to hold 
up the finely woven and most perfect pattern of 
human ideals. After the purposeful introduction, 
and the words of greeting given by different dele- 
gates from home and foreign lands, we find the 
record proceeding under such significant head- 
ings as “Harmony of the Prophets,’ “Holy 
Bibles,”’ “Unity in Ethics,’ “ Brotherhood,” “The 
Soul,” “The Thought of God,’ “The Crowning 
Day,”” “Farewell,” and ‘‘ Appendix.’ Under 
each of these topics is grouped the corresponding 
views of the different religions, and the thread of 
unity is most vividly maintained and easily dis- 
cerned. In the grand “Chorus” there is no dis- 
cord. Every voice strikes the keynote, and an 
outburst-of harmony is the result, 

To the one who thinks, speaks, and lives for 
Unity, this task of bringing out the unity of reve- 
lation, of purpose, of aspiration, of faith, of ac- 
complishment, has evidently been but a delight- 
ful privilege, which may be appreciated, if not 
shared, by those who read the book. Asa literary 
production the “Chorus of Faiths”’ is a clean-cut 
cameo profile of the Parliament of Religions. 

In conclusion, in the words of a thoughtful and 
earnest woman: “The kefnote of the Parliament 
in Chicago was the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man. We predict that the key- 
note of the next Parliament will be the Mother 
hood of God and the Womanhood of man.’”’— 
HELEN VAN-ANDERSON, tn the Arena. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH.—The Parliament of Reli- 
gions in Chicago marked an epoch in the world’s 
religious thought. It was a convention in which 
men of every creed and race met in amity and 
charity to compare their deepest and most sacred 
thoughts. Matters of difference were not made 
prominent. The real kernel of religion was 
sought far beneath the burrs and husks that have 
too often and too long been the only vision of the 
initiated and hostile. 

The record of the great convocation is a sur- 
prise to its most ardent friends. Words that were 
said by Buddhist might have been transposed into 
the mouth of the Romanist, while the Greek 


A Book of Selections Giving Points of Harmony Between the Representatives 


Handsomely 


Price (post-paid), $1.25. 


Church found its utmost essence not differing 
from the highest thought of its arch-enemy under 
the Crescent. Throwgh all the discourses ran a 
harmony of thought promising a new day in 
religions when men shall cease to wrangle over 
their differences and shall magnify their points of 
likeness and endeavor to get closer together. 

It was necessary that a compiler in touch with 
those present and in love with the subject should 
put the thought of this great assembly into popu- 
larform. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose heart 
is in deepest sympathy with the broadest religious 
thought, and who, as secretary of the general 
committee, furnished much of the motive force 
of the movement, made a careful study of the 
entire work of the Parliament and has admirably 
succeeded in the task of popularizing its pro- 
ceedings. 

It is much more than the work of any one 
man, however eminent in the field of religion, 
and Mr. Jones can well claim great success i 
compilation. It gives the best thought of the 
best minds in the world to-day.—Ansonia Bol 
Ansonia, Conn. ‘ 


“A Chorus of Faith’’ might well be styled an 
echo of the Parliament of Religions, held in Chi- 
cago, September 10 to 27, 1893. In the pleasing 
form in which the volume has been compiled, the 
echo should reverberate through all time to come. 
The introduction is from the pen of the well- 
known Jenkin Lloyd Jones, while numerous 
poems of great beauty and worth from the pens 
of our greatest poets enliven the pages of the 
volume and give to the extracts from the numer- 
ous essays read before the Religious Parliament a 
touch of poetry which goes far toward enhancing 
the interest of the work, however valuable in 
themselves the abstracts and fragments of reli- 
gious essays may be. Thelaymen, as well as the- 
ologists will find much in the ‘‘ Chorus of Faith”’ 
to interest them. The religious broadness of the 
volume is best illustrated by an extract from the 
remarks of Rey. Joseph Cook, in which he 
said: “ A religion of delight in God, not merely as 


Saviour, but as Lord also, is scientifically known 
to be a necessity to the peace of the soul, whether 
we call God by this name or the other, whether 
we speak of him in the dialect of this or that of 
the four continents, or this or that of the ten 
thousand isles of the sea.’’—Current Topics. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, PuBLisHEr, 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SUMMER 
On LAKE MICHIGAN 
LOW EAGURSION RATES 


RESORTS 


WHERE WILL YOU 
SPEND THE SUMMER? 


Try Grainwood, twenty miles south of St. Paul 
on the C. M. & St. P. Ry. Beautifully located on 
a high. well-wooded peninsula projecting into 
Prior Lake, one of the most picturesque lakes in 
Minnesota—about seven miles long and three 
wide, affording most excellent black bass fishing. 

Grainwood consists of a hotel, where excellent 
meals are served for al' the guests, and a number 
of cozy cottages, delightfully located among the 
trees, all under the personal supervision of Mrs, 
Bolles. There is a fine ha d sand bathing beach 
and bath houses with n a few minutes’ walk of 
the hotel ; good row boats and sailing, tennis 
court, base ball grounds, cancing pavilion and 
plenty of shaded nooks and pleasure grounds, 
Open from May Jst to October Ist. Address Mrs. 
A. R. Bolles, Grainwood, Prior Lake, Scott Co., 
Minnesota. 


BAR GAINS 400 2nd Hand Bicycles. 
1000 New Wheels '96 

| Model. A first class wheel good as 
any but not the latest,812.00 to 828.00, 
Shipped anywhere on approval. 
The 1897 model of our manufacture 
has no superior. Buy direct from us 
and save the dealers profit, manu- 
facturers discount given to every 
purchaser. Write at once for illus- 
trated catalozue and SPECIAL OFFER. Agents Wanted. 
RK. SP URR BICYCLE CO. ,347.-349 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 

The firm who is afraid 
to let you try their in- 
cubator before buying 
it, has no faith in their 
machine. We will sell 

ou ours ON TRIAL. 

OT A CENT until 
tried, and a child can 
run it with 5 minutes’ attention a day. Wo 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you § cts. and give you $100 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there is in 
Plans for Brooders, Houses, 
B. Send us the names of three 


[BUY NO 


the business. 
etc., .25. N. 


persons interested in poultry and < cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a k of 180 sub and 80 


illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


THE NEW UNITY 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties in Chicago. 


TempLe IsraAkEt, Oakland Music Hall, 
I. S. Moses, Minister, 


Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal. 
ist), R.F. Johonnot, Minister, 


K. A. M.‘CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


ZiON CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


SocieTy FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. 


Indi- 


SINAIL CONGREGATION dog: 
lirsch, 


ana Avenue and 21st Street, E.G. 
Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE Sout (Spiritualist), 
Masonic Temple. Mrs. Cora L, V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 


Monroe and Laflin Streets, J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 
St Pauv’s CuurcH (Universalist), 


Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A, Jf. 
Canfield, Minister. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


IsAIAH TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister, 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CuurcnH, Stewart Avenue and 65th 


Street. R, A. White, Minister. 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street, W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At MAsonic HALL, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street, Rev. W. W, Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock, 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street, T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers, 


LIBERAL Book RoOoMS OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities, 175 Dear- 
born Street, room 93. Open daily. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A.M, and 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 P.M. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rev. 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Weak Lungs. 


HOW TO CURE THEM. 


Extracts from Dr. Hunter’s Book. 


(Continued from last week.) 


For all diseases of the breathing oi gans, local 
treatment of the lungs, by breathing or inhaling 
curative medicines into them, is the only way 
the diseased parts can be reached at all, 

Asthma, Bronchitis, Pulmonary Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, and Chronic Pneumonia,—al) have 
their seat in the air-passages of the lungs, into 
which no solid or liquid medicine can enter, 

Medicines in gas or vapor are readily intro- 
duced and produce in the lungs a direct heal- 
ing action. If, therefore, the sick are to de- 
rive any permanent benefit from med cines in 
these diseases, Medicated Air Gas or Vapor must 
be employed, for in no other form can any 
medicine reach the diseased parts. 

It is one of the established axioms of medical 
practice that inflamed and ulcerated parts re- 
quire local treatment for their cure. There is 
not an educated physician in the world who 
would treat an infliammation or ulceration of 
the womb or stomach, of Would not denounce it 
as malpractice, and ins st on the direct treat. 
ment of the diseased parts as necessury to cure. 
It is just as gross quackery to treat inflamma- 
tion or ulceration of the lungs through the 
stomach, There is nothing in the history of the 
disease or the exper.ence of the profession to 
wirrant any such expectation. 

In all lung diseases the air tubes and cells are 
obstructed by mucus which prevents the free ad- 
mission of the air; the blood is impure because 
the diminished volume of air breathed prevents 
its purification, and the body is wasting away for 
want of proper assimilation. None of the defects 
can be remedied by the stomach. No known 
medicine taken by the stomach has any power to 
expel the offending matter from the air-tubes; or 
to purify the blood by expelling the effete carbon 
which currupts it, or to increase assimilation of 
chyle in the lungs. Every hope of life therefore 
depends on direct treatment of the lungs by medi- 
cated air, which alone can remove these hin- 
drances to recovery. 

Medicines in a volatile state when diffused in 


the air and inhaled are carried through every air- 


passage tube and cell of the breathing organs 
and produce a direct curative action on the very 
seat of the disease. If this does not cure, nothing 
will; if the direct application of remedies fail, it 
is folly to suppose a roundabout and indirect 
application of the same remedies could possibly 
succeed. 


Edwin W. Aunter, M.D., 


34 and 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


NotTe.—All readers of this paper can obtain a 
copy of Dr. Hunter’s book and his opinion of their 
cases free by addressing him as above. 


The New Bible and Its 
New Uses, 


——By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER,—— 
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